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Announcing the New 


HE New York Motor Boat Club announces 
the resumption of racing activities on the 
Hudson River for the coming season. It is pro- 
posed to hold the popular classic, The New 
York-Albany and return race again this season. 
A tentative date has been selected, and the 
Committee in charge, Chairman E. L. Finch 
(ex Ensign U. S. N.), Mr. W. E. Storey and 
Measurer, F. W. Horenburger are actively at 
work in an endeavor to revive the popularity of 
this famous race over its famous course. 


Address al! communications to Outing Publishing Company, 141-145 West 36th Street, New York City 
Entered as second class matter July 25th, 1907, at the Post-office at New York City, under the act of March 3rd, 1879 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
European Agent: The International News Co., London 
every month. Copyright, 1919, by Outing Publishing Co. 


Price, 25 cents a copy, $2.50 a year. 


York - Albany Race 


Promises of entries have already been received 
from sufficient yachtsmen in the New York 
Motor Boat Club to assure a successful race. 

The Rockland Lights, The Tarrytown Light, 
and other popular races will all be revived 


It now remains with the yachtsmen whether the 


efforts of the committee shall be a success. 


Inquiries from interested yachtsmen will be 
gladly received by the racing committee at the 


New York Motor Boat Club, 147th Street and 


Hudson River. 


Albert Britt, President; W. A. Miles, 


Foreign Postage $1 a year. Issued on the first of 
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Why a Canoe? Listen! 


There are so many places in the world where the water lies shallow, where motor boats would be 


a nuisance, where sailing craft would not sail, that the canoe remains the only suitable craft to use. 


Also because (see bzlcw) 


HE canoe being a light weight craft is easily trans- 

ported—yes, anywhere and quickly. Temporary 
wheels may be strapped to the boat allowing its 
transportation to a near by lake or stream behind a 
team, an automobile, or even before the urge of two 
hiking legs 


HEN one is used to the ways of a good canoe 
it will, so to speak, almost eat out of one’s hand 
note the confidence of this owner of a Morris Canoe 


FTER a 
short haul 
overland, and 
then afloat a 
canoe is the best 
vehicle in 
which to seek 
the charm of a 
tree-rimmed 
lake miles away 
from home, or 
to go a-fishing, 
a-camping, or a- 
voyaging in— 
especially on in- 
land waters 
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HOSE of us who follow the 

yachting game closely can see 
that there is dawning a new era in 
the recreation. In years past there 
were boats constantly building of all 
sizes and all classes. 1t was impossible 
in the past to sharply define any 
special size or class, and say ‘“‘that 
is the predominating type and size 
of boat.” Since the war, however, 
there has been a change. Starting 
from the top and working down, 
we find that the majority of the larger 
boats being planned come under the 
head of motor houseboats. The motor 
vessels of over sixty feet are almost 
all of this type. Under sixty feet we 
find a few of the raised deck boats 
building, but the rest are more or less 
express cruisers with abnormally 
large horsepowers in proportion to 
their hulls. The biggest change 
however has been the return to sail. 
All over the country there are aux- 
iliary or purely sail boats being 
planned. To my mind this is one of 
the most wholesome turns which the 
sport has ever experienced. 

There is no doubt in the world 
but that a sail boat will give more 
pleasure and more wholesome exer- 
cise than any other type of boat. 
It is true that now and then you 
may be becalmed, but now and 
then you may have a motor fail to 
operate. If your motor breaks down, 
you usually have to wait for someone 
to tow you in, but if the wind dies 
out you only have to wait for it to 
come up again. You can get a tow 
as soon one way as the other. I will 
agree that there is more chance of 
the wind dropping than there is of a 
decent engine going bad. But if you 
stack up the cost of operating a 
motor against the occasional towing 
bill you will have to pay when the 
wind does fan out and you are in a 
hurry to get home, you will find 
that the sail boat is the cheaper in 
the end. Naturally one doesn’t 
want to look at the sport from the 
standpoint of cost alone, but no one 
can say that there is as much skill 
needed or as much satisfaction ob- 
tained from an out and out motor 
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Building XKztcat, a Big Little Boat 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


boat as there is from a sailing boat. 
Except in rough water there is about 
as much excitement in a trip on a 
medium speed motor boat as there is 
in riding on the front seat of a 
trolley car. However, if you are the 
sort of individual who always insists 
upon having a definite point to which 
you wish to sail, then I would not 
suggest a sail boat. With a motor 
boat you can make an engagement 
to be at Blinks Cove at half past 
three o'clock, and barring accident 
you will be there. With a sail boat 
you will be there if you get your 
wind. For the man however who 
enjoys Sailing for itself alone, and who 
is happy as long as the boat is moving 
and the sun is shining and the spray 
is flying, why a sail boat is the proper 
thing. 

Kitcat was designed for just such 
men. She is as small as any boat 
intended for real service should be, 
she has as much room as the average 
power boat of ten feet longer, and 
she has a cabin of a sort where a 
couple of fellows who do not mind a 
little hardship can cruise in pleasure. 
If your idea of a boat is a craft 
covered with polished brass and 
equipped with many wicker chairs 
on deck and brass beds and fixin’s 
below, you had better pass up 
Kitcat. She’s not that kind of a lady. 


ITCAT isawhole- 

some lItttle craft 

15 ft. long, 6 ft. 

wide, and cat rigged as 
the name implies. 





25 Cents a Copy 
$2.50 a Year 









If your yachting clothes consist of a 


pair of faded khaki pants and a 
bathing shirt, and you are not 


ashamed to strike ships bell time on 
the bottom of a dish pan, I sincerely 
believe that Aztcat will give in 
pleasure infinitely more than many 
other boats of larger size. As far as 
building her vourself is concerned, 
you can do it if you have a fair 
knowledge of wood working tools and 
know the various parts of a boat and 
their relation to each other. She 
was designed so as to be as simple to 


build as possible. Don’t let the 
bugaboo of “‘flat bottom” scare you 
off. It is quite true that a flat 


bottomed boat is not as seaworthy 
as a boat having a deeper section, 
but reflect for a minute that all the 
fastest hydroplanes are flat bottomed 
for the greater part of their length, 
and the pressure on their bottoms 
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is many many more times as great 
as the slap, that a boat at slower 
speed will experience. Also think 
that all of the large motor house 
boats are practically flat bottomed, 
and they make the trip to Florida 
every winter in spite of the fact that 
there are two days of outside work 
at least. Think again that a sail 
boat is not standing upright except 
when there is little or no wind, or 
when the boat is running before the 
wind. As soon as a flat bottomed 
boat begins to heel she puts her 
chine under and presents a V form 
to the surface of the water. In fact 
a V bottomed boat, or a round bilged 
boat when at an angle presents a 
flatter surface to the plane of the 
water than a flat bottomed craft. I 
would not want to be rash enough to 
say that Kzitcat is as good a boat 
from a seaworthy standpoint as any 
boat of her length, but I do believe 
that for any work except - ocean 





In this way the boat is set up 


Some years ago there was a seventy 
foot sailing houseboat built. Her 
lines were simply an enlargement ofa 
small flat bottomed skiff. After 
some years as a pleasure boat she 
was converted into a freighter and | 
once saw her in the Gulf of Mexico, 
loaded deep, but travelling like a 
clipper ship of old in what I would 
have called a two reef breeze, but she 
was carrying every inch of canvas. 
Ever since then I have appreciated 
what a flat bottomed boat will do. 
As an inspection of the plans will 
show, Aticat has a cabin of the cuddy 
type, with sufficient headroom so 
that one can sit up in the house. At 
night two fellows can sleep in the 
cabin by sticking their feet in under 
the side seats. Directly above the 
seats the cabin bulkhead is staved up. 
Between the seats the staving is left 
off, forming a door, but a real door 
can be put in if really desired. By 
putting a tent over the boom, 








cruising she will be satisfactory. accommodations for two more can 
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be had on the cockpit seats. Ther¢ 
lots of locker room for clothes, dish¢ 
grub, one burner stove, etc. As : 


day boat the cuddy will be found 
to be valuable as a repository for 


shore clothes, lunch, etc. In case « 
a sudden squall all hands except th 
man at the tiller can get out of the 
wet. The sail area is moderate, but 
she carries no ballast, and there 
no use in trying to rig up to the limit 
on such a boat. With her shoal draft 
you can drive her head on into thi 
beach and step ashore. If you must 
flirt with gasoline, you can cut 
little hatch in the after deck to all 
the clamp of an outboard motor | 
set in. The stern is plenty w 
enough to carry such a motor without 
removing the rudder. Two me 
each with an eight foot oar fitted 1 
rowlocks could bring her in ea 
if the wind dropped within reas 
able distance of the home port. 

If you like the boat and decide 
build her, send the material list 


The mast, boom and gaj 
are made from spruce and 
should be perfectly rounded 
and varnished 
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your lumber dealer, and the hard- 
ware list to your supply man, and 
then add about fifty per cent to the 
price they give you for good measure. 
If the result is within the amount 
you can afford, look around for a 
place to build. It is quite possible to 
build a boat like this out in a yard, 
but whenever possible build her in a 
shed of some sort. Not only can you 
work on her in bad weather if she 
is covered up, but in a shop you have 
firm foundations to which to nail 
the shores that will keep her in place 
while building. If you find it neces- 
sary to build outside, try and get 
hold of some rough second hand 
lumber at least one inch thick which 
you can lay on the ground to make a 
firm flooring about sixteen by nine 
feet square. The boards can be 
held in place by stakes driven at 
the corners and along the sides. It 
is very important that the floor be 
level as measurements upwards from 
it will be needed in setting up the 
boat. 

With the usual set of plans for the 
building of a small boat it is neces- 
sary to draw the lines of the boat out 
full sized on the floor. With this boat 
you will not have to lay down the 
lines, as all of the important measure- 
ments have been already made for 
you and you can cut your wood 
directly from the plans. Before 
going ahead with any of the work 
you should study the plans carefully 
until you have in your mind’s eye the 
work necessary to complete any step 
in the work. You will find elsewhere 
a list of material necessary to build 
the boat and this list will also give 
you the necessary sizes of each part. 
By going over the list in conjunction 
with the plans you will see the proper 
size for every part. The sizes are also 
given in the following specifications 
and building directions. 


KEEL 

The keel is to be of the plank type, 
9in. wide by 1% in. thick. As the 
stem is only to be 4 in. thick, it will 
be necessary to taper the width of 
the keel down from 9 in. to 4 in. 
from a point about at Station No. 4 
forward. You will note on the 
drawing showing the inboard con- 
aes 
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These cross sections tell their own 
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In designing Kitcat Mr. White kept in mind that she is a craft for 
amateurs to build and therefore must be of simple construction. 


struction of the boat that the sta- 
tions are one foot apart, and that the 
keel ends one foot aft of the fore 
edge of the stem. The curvature of 
the stem knee makes up the other 
foot in the form of an overhang. Aft 


the actual end of the keel is one inch 
forward of the after edge of the 
transom. The transom slants back 
this one inch, making the boat 
exactly 15 ft. long over all. It is not 
wise to cut the keel to the exact 


length needed until the boat is being 
set up. The keel should be planed 
off smooth on all sides, and then on 
the lower edges the sharp corner 
should be chamfered off. 


KNEE 

To assist you in making the stem 
properly you should make a paper 
pattern exactly to the measurements 
shown on the detail. The knee 
should be a natural crook and can be 
cut out directly from the pattern. 
The cutting of the rabbett on each 
side of the stem to receive the ends 
of plank is one of the jobs that usually 
bother amateurs. You will note that 
the fore edge of the rabbet is 3 ins. 


STEM 








planks are to be % in. thick it 
stands to reason that the rabbet 
will be 5% in. deep, but it is wise to 
cut it about 1% in. deep and leave the 
rest to cut away when the planks are 
actually going on. Note that the 
angle of the rabbet changes con- 
siderably from top to bottom, and 
be sure and get the proper angle ap- 
proximately on the first cut. The 
final angle will come when the plank 
goes on. The stem will fasten to the 
keel with two \% in. through bolts. 
It may be noted here that in boat 
building a long rivet is also called a 
bolt, when bolts are mentioned 
hereafter you can either use a regular 
bolt and nut, or a piece of galvanized 
rod with a head hammered on one 
end, a washer placed under that 
head and then the bolt driven and 
another washer placed under a new 
head to be rivetted on. As the 
rivetting of a piece of rod properly 
is rather difficult it might be well to 
use regular bolts, nuts and washers. 
In all where the head of a 
fastening is to be on the outside of 
the boat, or on the inside where it 
will be seen, it is best to sink the 
head down in the wood and place a 
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ments given for station No. 15. 
The transom should set flush on the 
keel. All surfaces should be painted 
with thick white lead before fasten- 
ing. In fact all joints anywhere in 
en ee ee the boat should be smeared with 
paint before being fastened to 
some Other part. The transom will 
fasten to the stern knee with 3 in. 
screws with countersunk heads. 


2 a 


from a natural crook of 
either oak or hackmatack 
shaped as per the plans, and 
it should have the rabbet cut 
before it 1s set up. Complete 
dimensions are given here- SETTING UP 


st xt st oe 





| with. You are now ready to set the keel 

+ TereteTs and its parts up on a firm foundation 
oe me so that the work can go on properly. 
As the keel is to have a curvature 

—. along the bottom, it will be necessary 

to build up some firm keel blocks 

upon which the keel can rest and to 

which it can be securely fastened to 

prevent any movement when the 


Continued on pag 210 








HE rudder 

and centre- 
board are not dif- ieee 
ficult to construct. ss 
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wooden plug dipped in white lead in 
the opening over the head. If you flee ; : 
do not want to go to the expense, IN WHICH IS LISTED EVERYTHING REQUIRED 
and bother of using wooden plugs, FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE HULL 
you should countersink the head 
enough to putty over it. 
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Built 


for 





Sturdy 





Service 


Being a short description of a Speedway stock cruiser of the round bilge type 





OR many years the Gas 
Engine & Power Co., and 
Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Cons., 
has developed various models of 
standardized cruisers, and their 
offering for this year is a fifty- 
two footer, in which are combined 
all the attractions of modern 
yacht practice. 

The design of this 1919 craft 
is similar in appearance to the 
52-footers the Speedway Company 
have built during the last few 
years and in this new boat they 
give the owner a private state- 
room with two berths, a dining 
saloon with four berths, and a 
large flush deck with bridge, 
side and after decks. A comfort- 
able galley and livable crew’s 
quarters are provided for three, 
if necessary, while the motor 
is installed in a well ventilated 
and lighted compartment having 
full head room. 


The boat has a draft of three 





[wo 
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the dimensions of which are: 52 feet long, 11 feet wide and 3 feet draft. 


feet, making it especially well 
adapted for southern service, and 
as the propeller is protected by a 
skeg, the danger of damaging the 
wheel is minimized. 

The crew’s quarters are under 
the raised deck forward, and 
consist of a double stateroom and 
toilet room. The engine room is 
abaft these and is fitted with a 
berth on the port side and a seat 
on the starboard side. Abaft the 
engine room and running the full 
width of the craft is the galley, 
equipped with an enamelled iron 
sink with drain board, a stove, 
lockers, dish racks and a large 
ice-box. The owner’s quarters aft 
are reached by a side companion- 
way. 

The saloon is forward and is 
furnished with Pullman berths 
on both sides, and have backs 
that form upper berths. Lock- 
ers, wardrobes and a buffet are 
placed where necessary in this 




























































compartment. 

Abaft the saloon is the owner’s 
toilet room. The owner’s private 
stateroom is farthest aft of all and 
is fitted with two built-in-berths. 
A large wardrobe and dresser 
form a part of the furnishings 
of this delightful room. The fore- 
castle is used for a chain locker, 
and lazarette for the stowage of 
miscellaneous deck gear and 
equipment. 

The boat is electrically lighted 
throughout, with the most mod- 
ern type fixtures, both in the 
cabins and on deck. The current 
is supplied from storage batteries 
in connection with an electrical 
starter on the motor. 

There is a choice in the horse- 
power of the engine which may be 
installed in this cruiser, either a 
four or six cylinder Model ‘‘M”’ 
Speedway. The speed of the 
boat with either of these motors 


Continued on page 207 






AWELL designed 
and well built 
yacht of moderate 
size and one adapted 
wellfor cruising along 
the coast, or on in- 
land waters. The 
— accommodations as 
shown in the accom- 
panying plans are, 
for a boat of this 
size, exceptional. 
The motor-room 
has full headroom 
and is equipped with 
a four cylinder 75 
horse-power Speed- 
way which propels 
the yacht at a speed 
of 14 miles an hour. 
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HE miniature, and crew-less, racers are met by their respective 


owners at the outer mark, in this case the opposite shore, and 
after having main sheets payed off are put about for the run home 


Some Model Yachts of the San Francisco 
Model Yacht Club 


HE San Francisco Model Yacht Club is 

twenty-two years old and has a membership of 
sixty. The club maintains a well equipped 
work shop in its club house which is at the 
disposal of members. Below are some of the 
fleet, in the sunlight reminding one of a swarm of 
glistening white winged butterflies 














HE little boat above is 

Lucy S, owned by Mr. G. 
S. Smart, secretary of the San 
Francisco Model Y.C. Thisis 
one of the Ist class (55 inch 
racing length) boats and is 
six feet in length over all 
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HE late George Dickey of the Union 
Iron Works presented a handsome cup 
to this far western club as a perpetual 
trophy and among the craft that have 
won this is Keropic, owned by Mr. A. W. 


Davis 





SUCCESSFUL contender for the honor of winning 

the Dickey cup is the Marconi rigged 55 inch 
class sloop, Advance, owned by Mr. Charl Schmidt, 
and a fine craft she is as shown herewith both in a 
calm and footing it fast while close-hauled 


ACES are held every 

Sunday on Spreck- 
les Lake, Golden Gate 
Park, and it is a wonder- 
ful, and a mighty in- 
teresting sight, to see 
these little boats 
bunched in a thrash to 
windward without a 
man at the tiller, but 
sailing as though the 
spirit of Capt. Charlie 
Barr was handling them 
all 
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Trp-Top Crutser to 











be 


Manufactured at a 
Popular Price 


Just a wholesome little cruiser with gen- 
erous free board, round bilges, good beam, 
fair speed, and full headroom—that’s all. 














OR a number of reasons the 
drawings shown here are in- 
teresting. They show in a brief 
way the very real possibility of 
getting a great deal of real boat, 
and at a popular price. 
Over all the craft’s length is 
32 ft.; its width is 9 ft. 3 in. and 


_ as the draft is 3 ft. 6 in. it is 


evident that the model, which 
by the way is of the round bilge 
type, is one that will absolutely 
make a splendid sea boat, and a 
cruiser must first of all be a sea 
boat. 

A four cylinder four cycle 
motor of 20 horse-power is in- 


W I TH every- 


thing supplied 
by the manufac- 
turer except table 
linen, bedding, etc. 
this 32 foot cruiser 
will be sold at a 
popular price and 
although manufac- 
tured will be equal 
in every respect to 
any craft of its 
kind built in the 
old fashioned way, 
in design, in work- 
manship, in con- 
struction, and in 
the quality of the 
materials used for 
its building. 





stalled in a separate compart- 
ment, the forward end of which 
has full headroom. 


The cockpit is spacious, over 
9 ft. long; the cabin is well 
arranged and is fitted with a 
full length transom, an ice box, 
a sink, dish cupboards, lockers 
and a cooking stove; adjoining, 
forward, are two berths and a 
toilet room. The main cabin 
has full head room, 6 ft. 3 in. 


The construction follows the 
best building practice and only 
selected materials are used for 
construction, oak keel and frame, 


cedar planking, cypress and oak 
joiner work. 


The boat will be manufactured 
ona quantity basis by Mr. Robert 
B. Patrick of Jamaica, L. I. 
Mr. Patrick has made a study 
of the problem of creating and 
supplying a popular boat at a 
popular price, and just as soon 
as a suitable and accessible site 
can be secured will erect a boat 
building factory—not a shop— 
wherein, so to speak, materials 
will enter at one end and com- 
pleted boats of one size emerge 


from the other. 
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Victory is a Gardner designed craft. 


A Yacht-Like Craft for the 


NEW cutter was launched Peace 


Day from the yards of the 
American Balsa Company, Long 
Island City, and thereupon named 


Victory. 

This patrol boat, Victory, may be 
seen regularly in New York Harbor, 
as she is maintained by the Coast 
Guard Department for the Hon. 
Byron D. Newton, Collector of the 
Port. In a 93 ft. steel hull with 13 ft. 
of beam are several commodious 
state rooms, an exceptionally large 
gailey,andalargeforecastle. Vuctory 
was designed by William Gardner 
& Company, New York City. 

Excepting for some paneling in the 
living quarters as insullation, and 
the use of balsa wood, which doesn’t 
splinter, Victory is constructed almost 
entirely of steel. 

The decks are thin white 
laid on steel. The frames are of steel, 
and steel diagonals are used for rein- 
forcement. Four steel bulkheads 
livide the vessel at intervals in a 
manner calculated to keep her afloat 
n case of collision. 


oak 


In the engine room the use of wood 
as been eliminated entirely, and this 
ection is absolutely fireproof. 

The arrangement below decks con- 
ists of a forepeak, followed by a 
recastle 15 ft. long, and equipped 


Coast Guard 








The Power Plant 
of Victory 





Two 8 Cylinder Sterling engines 
propel Victory at a speed of 
approximately 20 miles and hour. 








With eight pipe berths. There is a 
lavatory on the port side, and a 
closet to starboard. Next is a com- 
pletely equipped galley extending en- 
tirely across the boat and having a fore 
and aft range of 8 feet. The engine 
room is 16 ft. long, followed by a 
main cabin 10 ft. long with two berths, 


two transoms and ample lockers, after 
which there are two state rooms, wire- 
less room and lavatory. 

Twin 300 H. P. Sterling engines 
are installed for the Government 
specifications called for a power plant 
capable of retaining full power at a 
speed not in excess of 1000 R. P. M. 
motors are of the Model F 
tvpe with a bore of 634 in. and a 
stroke of 9 in. The motors are built 
with manaanese bronze upper crank 
lower bases. They 


These 


cases, and iron 
are of the twin valve type, having 
dual inlet and dual exhaust valves 


in each cylinder. In a motor of this 
high power twin valves are desirable 
in that they permit a smaller valve, 
which will keep cool and retain its 
effective seating. 

There is also double ignition con- 
sisting of two high tension magnetos, 
and one of single spark for starting, 
which also can be used when 
Either of the instruments 


and 
running. 
will run the engine separately or 
both may be thrown in together. The 
oiling system is of the hollow crank- 
shaft force feed type, and there is a 
specially built oil cooling device on 
each engine, maintaining the oil at 
efficient temperature. 


its most 
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Designing 


HE construction of any boat 
requires thought and considera- 
tion. In March YAcuTING we dis- 
cussed the general elements of a 
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and Building Small Boats 


Part II. Construction 


S. S. RABL 


boat’s design and have in mind 
the type of boat that we wish to 
build. This month we shall dwell 
upon her construction and the design 


Figure zr. In which is 
shown the various forms of 
keels and the manner in 
which they are set up. Later 
they receive the moulds and 
the boat begins to take its 
shape. 


a. 
Forwncn Enum 


Figure II. Types of stems 
as used in the construction 
of the small boat. After all 
there is nothing that ts really 
difficult about their con- 
struction. 


Figure III. Proud is the 
builder when the day arrives 
that the steam box ts started 
and frames are ready to be 
set. On this day his little 
ship begins to show her 
graceful lines and is near- 
ing her longed-for comple- 
tion. This shows a round 
bottomed boat set up. 


Figure. IV. Many types 
of construction may be used 
in the design of any boat. 
Simplicity should always 
be the aim for neater work 
and less time are the advan- 
A flat keeled 


boat is here shown. 


tages of it. 


Figure VI. 
the tlanks are spiled for a 
tedious but in no ways diffi- 
cull job. 


Showing how 








of the various parts. 

The first boat of which we have any 
record of being built was built by the 
father of all shipbuilders, namely 
Noah. The size and shape the details 
of construction and launching of this 
craft were given to him by the Divine 
Architect so that all he had to do was 
to follow instructions. 

Principles incorporated in that 
boat have been handed down through 
the ages to us, and very few of them 
have changed. 

Just as Noah made his preparations 
before the actual construction so 
must we make them. To the lay mind 
the laying of the keel is the first 
step in the construction. Those who 
have built boats or have seen them 
built will know that there are many 
things that must be done before a 
keel may be laid and other parts 
erected upon it. 

We will assume that some shape 
has been determined and that we 
know what shape our keel will take 
We cannot let our keel rest upon the 
ground or floor for we would have no 
room to work under the boat when 
such an operation becomes necessary. 
A good stiff timber is first erected 
some distance above the floor. If 
the base line of our boat is below the 
keel it is well to erect this timber at 
such a height above the floor that 
it will be at the height that the keel 
is to be above the base line. This 
enables all measurements for sheer 
etc. to be taken directly from the floor 
without any deductions. If the fore- 
going is not the case it is well toset this 
timber so that the base line will come 
at some even figure above the floor. 

Two feet is a convenient space to 
work in and if the base line is at 
this height above the floor a deduc- 
tion of 24 inches should be made for 
all measurements that are taken from 
heights. If the boat is built upon 
the bare ground it will be necessary 
to establish some artificial base 
from which we can take measure- 
ments. Two planks set upon edge at 
each side of the boat are often used 
for this purpose and measurements 
are taken from a straight edge laid 
across them. These preparations ar¢ 
needed only for the round bottomed 
boats as the V and flat bottomed 
ones are constructed in a different 
manner. If the keel of the boat is 
curved, blocks should be set up to 
take this curve upon the keel timber 
these are called keel blocks or mould- 
ing blocks. See Fig. I. 
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These preparations are not neces- 
ary for the V and flat bottomed 
oats for these craft usually are built 
nverted. The round bottomed ones 
ire set up inverted when the frames 
ire bent around ribbands that are 
et into the moulds. 

After the keel is set a stem and 
transom is erected upon it and the 
boat begins to look like an outline 
lrawing as she will appear when 
finished. 

Stems are made in various forms. 
Some are bent, others are cut from 
a solid piece and others are built up 
from a number of pieces. When a 
stem has so much curvature that it 
would not be possible to secure a 
piece of timber wide enough to take 
the curve, or when cross grain in 
some parts would impair its strength, 
it is often built from several pieces. 
Sometimes they are built up in such a 
manner that the part aft of the rabbet 
line which is sometimes called the 
deadwood and the part forward of it 
or the cutwater are made in separate 
pieces and the joints staggered. In 
figure II I have shown the types of 
stems in every day use. There is 
nothing difficult about their construc- 
tion and the rabbet is not as hard a 
job as one would imagine requiring 
only judicious use of a sharp chisel. 

The transom is the next thing to be 


erected on the keel and may be 


stiffened with a knee. Transoms like 
the keels are of many forms, quite 
a few of which are shown in the 
erection cuts and if the boat has a 
canoe stern they are in reality another 
stem. 

Moulds are erected after the ends 
are set up and heavy ribbands are 
bent around them when bent frames 
are used. In the flat and V 
bottom boats the frames often take 
the place of moulds as shown in figure 
VIII. Any scrap or rough lumber 
may be used in their construction 
as they ate removed after the boat is 
planked. Sometimes they are a per- 
manent fixture at some parts of the 
boat. The forward and midship 
ones are often made substantial and 
left in the boat to serve as cabin 
ends, thus eliminating labor which 
would have been wasted, at other 
times they are used as bulkheads 
saving the tedious fitting of these 
members after the boat is com- 
pleted. 

Ribbands or battens are heavy 
strips bent around the moulds tem- 
porarily to give shape to the frames. 
In figure III is shown a round 
bottomed boat set up ready to re- 
‘eive its frames. The ribbands are 
shown bent around the outside of 
the moulds in this frame of con- 
struction. When round bottom boats 
ire built inverted the ribbands are 
let into the moulds so that the frames 
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Figure VII. Showing an 
easy method of planking 
any round boat. Caulking 
is eliminated by giving each 
seam a heavy coat of paint 
before the next strip is ap- 
plied. 


Figure VIII. A V-bottom 
boat in the course of con- 
Frames 
raised above the floor by 
sheer moulds and the keel, 
chine, and clamp 
around them. This finish- 
ed they are ready for the 
planking. 


struction. are 


bent 


Figure IX. Which shows 
the interior construction of 
the V-bottomed boats, this 
being a cross planked one. 


Figure X. The easiest of 
all boats to build are the 
flat bottomed ones. A tour- 
niquet is used to pull the 
ends together. The bottom 
planking is fastened a- 
thwartship. 


Figure XI. Chines for 

the V and flai bottomed 

boats are very similar, even 

the disappearing chine can ~Lé 
be used to advantage on the 
flat bottomed boat. 


will come flush with the outside of 
them. 

In the straight sectioned boats 
where seam batten construction is 
used the ribbands are a permanent 
feature forming battens which back 
each seam in the planking. 

Floors are members which stiffen 
the bottom of a boat and serve as a 
landing place for the frames. They 
may consist of a piece of timber the 
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same size as the frame itself and are 
bent alongside of it or may be a 
heavier piece where the bottom takes 
a bit of shape. Figure IV shows the 
types of floors here mentioned ard 
the heavy ones may be left square 
and later trimmed off as shown in 
Figure I. 

Frames next receive our considera- 
tion and they may be either steamed 


(Continued on page 206) 
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On the River Tagus, Lisbon, Portugal 


LL around the world where ever there are 

yachts, Yachting has its friends and its 
readers. One of these far away readers is Mr. 
Charles Edward Bleck, of Lisbon, Portugal, who 
has been so kind as to send the two photographs 
herewith for publication. These pleasure craft of 
the Tagus River are splendid examples of boat 


building art. 


The hydroplane is fitted with a 


motor of 250 horse-power and is remarkably fast. 


The sloops are center boarders and are tip-top 


sailers 


S 


HIS craft is one of the fastest in Portugal 


and champion of Lisbon. It is owned by 
Mr. Alberta Lavandeira 


AFACE between center board yachts on the Tagus River. 
Ariel II, the leading boat, owned by Mr. Charles Edward 
Bleck, a member of the Club Naval De Lisboa, proved 


a winner 


& 


More Duck Boats to be Built by the 
Baltimore Yacht Club 


HAT the duck boat has come 

to stay, was demonstrated at 
the meeting of the Baltimore 
Yacht Club, held at the Hotel 
Emerson a few days since, when 
the report of the regatta com- 
mittee showed that eight new 
boats of this class had been 
ordered. 

With six boats that competed 
last year for the vice-admiral’s 
cup, this will make a fair sized 
fleet, and the prospects are that 
several more will be added to the 
list before the opening of the 
sailing season. 

The members of the club were 
the guests of Commodore Isaac 
E. Emerson, their president, at 
an oyster roast and _ general 
jollification that followed the 
business session. 

Commodore Emerson was re- 





elected, as was Vice-Commodore 
A. C. Thomson. 

The other officers follow, Rear 
Commodore, Arthur Hale; secre- 
tary, J. A. Dinning; treasurer, 
J. A. Davis; measurer, H. M. 
Foster; Governors: Colonel H. 
B. Willcox, J. A. Richardson, 
Parker Cook and R. S. Maslin; 
House Committee: Dr. W. G. 
Foster, W. G. Knapp, and W. B. 
Lalor; Regatta Committee: E. 
W. Hughlett, W. H. Towles and 
W. H. Naylor. 

Great interest was shown 
in the report of the regatta 
committee for 1918, which 
showed among other things, that 
31 races had been staged by 
duckboat enthusiasts from June 
the 15 to October 12. Of these 
15 were sailed for points on the 
vice-commodore’s cup, the first 


usaen 


leg of which was won by Captain 
Arthur Hale. The special races 
included one for ladies, one for 
novices and one for seniors. 

It is expected that the new 
boats will be ready for the 
opening of the season in April, 
and there is a possibility that 
other yacht clubs on the bay will 
take up the sport, which will 
make possible series of interclub 
races. More than 25 junior mem- 
bers were in the Naval Reserve 
and Field Artillery, but these are 
drifting home one by one and 
probably all will be on hand 
when the season rolls around. 
The many advantages afforded 
by the new club house at Ferry 
Bar also will serve to attract the 
members to the duck boat races, 
which will be held every week, 
and twice a week when feasible. 
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A 7/5 Foot Steam Yacht 
for Ferry Service 


here a 75-foot 
several re- 


from 


E have 

craft that in 
spects is different 
small yachts. 

It is a craft for ferry service, 
and for day sailing; it has speed 
thirty miles an hour; it has a 
wonderfully large cockpit six- 
teen feet long, and furnished 
completely to serve as a dining 
or a living room; it is arranged 
with two single staterooms, and 
a double stateroom forward, 
these have every accommodation 
for an over night guest; it has 
accommodations for the crew aft, 
with a galley and all that sort 
of thing; it has steam propelling 
machinery in the form of a 400 
H. P. Talbot boiler and twin 
uniflow steam engines that will 


most 


HE heart of this boat 

is the cockpit which 
servzs ina dual capacity; 
dining room and living 
room. 








It Seems to Have Struck a 
Responsive Chord. 


Editor of YACHTING. 
Dear Sir:— 

Asa subscriber to YACHTING, 
and as a model yachting “fan,” 
I want to tell you that I was very 
much pleased to see Mr. Richard's 
article in the April issue. 

I am glad that some magazine 
has at last seen fit to devote some 
space to this sport. I hope that you 
will have at least a page each 
month, 

With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. ROBERTSON. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








easily maintain power sufficient 
to propel the boat at a speed of 
thirty miles an hour, or more if 
forced, economically, surely, and 
safely. 


Thus then we have a yacht 
that is different. 

Those things that are of in- 
terest in all boats follow: the 
length over all is‘75 ft., the 
width 13 ft. 6 in., and the draft 
3 ft. 6 in.—of course under the 
propellers. The draft of the hull 
is 2 ft. 4in. while the freeboard at 
the bow is 5 ft. and at the stern 


3 ft. 


The hull is constructed of 
wood; oak frame, mahogany 
planking, and bulk- 
heads, decks, cabin houses, etc. 


ply-wood 
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Wartime Cruising 


Hew Bonnie Jean Cruised the Maine Coast Despite the Kaiser and the War 


HE winter of 1917-18 was, as 

every one knows, filled with a 
variety of things. They were, how- 
ever, not of a nature exactly fitted 
to make us as happy as kings. Per- 
haps the principal things most of us 
remember are war, cold, snow, and 
the high cost of living—but the 
greatest of these is war. When you 
come to think of it, it wasn’t much of 
a winter in which to plan a motor 
boat cruise; and the only people 
who were inclined to think of such a 
project were those afflicted with the 
disease called ‘‘ Motorbugitis.’’ The 
whole world was pulsating and thrill- 
ing with the most important events in 
history, and every true American 
was doing his best to down Kaiserism. 
Taking everything together it was 
enough to make even a confirmed 
Motor-boatist sit up and_ take 
notice. and look around for a good 
excuse to go cruising. This is exactly 
what the crew of the good ship 
Bonnie Jean did. 

The fact that Bonnie Jean had 
sailed down the Maine coast so many 
consecutive years that every time 
her mooring rope was cast off she 
instinctively headed her nose in the 
general direction of Portland, did 
not seem to come up to expectations 
as an excuse. Neither did any one 
of the other hundred or more excuses 
which we offered to ourselves appear 
to be adequate. We knew we were 
entitled to and needed a vacation; 
but it was not until several men, high 
in Government affairs, came right out 
in meeting and openly advocated 
vachting and motorboating during 
the war period as a necessary and 
beneficial recreation for those who 
must stay at home, that we dropped 
all argument and began the serious 
business of planning our 1918 cruise 
down the coast of Maine. 

Needless to say, this planning is 
one of the very best parts of a cruise, 
for a hobby is a good thing for any 
man. There are, in fact, few greater 
modern necessities. If we hadn’t 
some real side interests to fuss with 
during our hours of respite frcm the 
daily grind, this hurly-burly nerve- 
racking existence that many of us 
lead, day after day, would soon 
finish us off completely. ‘‘Fleas are 
good for a dog,”’ says David Harum, 
“because they keey, him from think- 
ing on being a dog.”’ Motor boat 
cruising is in somewhat the same 


By Dr. WARREN B. MACK 


category—it keeps us from thinking 
of our troubles. 

And so it came about that during 
the first hours of a hot summer’s 
morning, the twenty-ninth of June, 
to be exact, two red-faced individuals, 
who were old enough to know better, 
toiled manfully at a mass of dunnage 
so huge that the Lynn Yacht Club 
float looked like a freight terminal. 
The two ‘‘stevedores’’ who struggled 
so moistly with the junk-pile called 
each other Mundy and ‘‘ Doc”’: and 
they were working at a seemingly 
impossible task. They were trying 
to load more provisions than Mr. 
Hoover would approve of into a 32- 
foot motor boat, leaving space enough 
at the same time for 120 gallons of 
kerosene, 15 gallons of gasoline, 45 
gallons of water, 500 pounds of coal, 
kindling wood, enough bedding fora 
small hotel, the contents of a machine 
shop, pots, pans and what-not. But 
why goon? The stuff was there and it 
had to go aboard! and go aboard it 
did, so compactly—not to say neatly 
—that when the rest of the crew 
arrived they were at a loss to under- 
stand where the collection had been 
put. 

George and Ned, who completed 
the crew, showed up about four bells 
in the afternoon. They immediately 
proceeded to add their ‘‘bit”’ to the 
already overloaded Bonnie Jean. The 
poor boat at once took on a discour- 
aged and lopsided appearance. She 
listed badly to port and lay soggily 
in the water, but the two 14 H. P. 
Regal engines were full of “pep” 
and the cruise began with a rush. 

Perhaps this word “‘rush’’ should 


EADED 

down the | 
coast under the 
urge of twin 
Regal motors 
Bonnie Jean, 
although heavily 
loaded, plugged 
along at fair 
speed and our 

cruise was 


begun. 


be modified a little, because it does 
not exactly express the speed of our 
progress. Mr. George F. Crouch ha 
defined cruising as ‘‘a_ leisurely 
loafing journey from place to place, a 
short stay in any spot which might 
strike the fancy, and an entire 
freedom from rush, worry, and trouble 
that is always associated with higl 
speed.’’ If this definition is correct, 
we were cruisers of the first class 
We couldn’t hurry if we wanted to 
Bonnie jean loafed along at her 
usual seven and a half knots an hour, 
and trouble fell from our shoulders 
like rain from a duck’s back. 

We followed the channel out of 
Lynn Harbor, rounded Bass Point 
and were soon abreast of Egg Rock 
light. Here we found that the New 
England weather man had _ lived 
up to his reputation by making a 
change during the day. The chang 
was for the worse. A stiff breez« 
from the south’ard was in_ the 
making and a fog-bank had closed 
in over the North Shore, witl 
evidence in the gray, cheerless sky of 
more to follow. The rapidly rising 
sea and the dull growl of the surf 
against the rocks told us that old 
ocean was about to have some fut 
with us. We thought the wind might 
help us a little, so George and Ned 
set the small sail which we carry to 
steady the boat. We sloshed alon; 
more or less uncomfortably, past Pig 
Rocks, Tinker’s Island and _ the 
various landmarks around Marble- 
head, until we reached Half Rock off 
Gloucester. Then things began to be 
real interesting. The wind shifted 
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more to the east and the sea rose 
considerably. The sail, being of no 
further use, was taken in. As a 
natter of fact there wasn’t anything 
f much use except reliable engines; 
ut they had received final attention 
rom ‘‘ Doc,” the chief engineer, who 
lieved in plenty of oil both on his 
erson and on the machinery, so 
verything was going well. Very soon 
a long roller, racing in from the deep, 
clasped Bonnie Jean as if in fond 
embrace and lifted her as a child 
upon its mother’s breast. It did more 
than that. It lifted everything that 
wasn’t nailed and crashed it into the 
bilge. The lifting process was very 
pleasant to experience, but the drop 
was another story. There was a 
slight outburst of frightfulness from 
Ned, the cook, when he discovered 
that some of his pet galley instru- 
ments had been torn from their 
moorings and were rolling about on 
the floor. Mundy, also, came loose 
from his moorings, which was the 
starboard bunk in the cabin. He 
came out suddenly, but somewhat 
unsteadily ; his usual clear complexion 
was not up to standard; neither was 
his disposition. 

We suspected, but have never 
been able to prove, that our chief 
navigator was suffering from a slight 
attack of what the French call Mal de 
Mer. Very little was said to him 
because sympathy is a wonderful 
thing, and so rare that it should 
not be wasted. George remarked that 
the wind was smartening up and 
that he looked for half a blow. Judg- 
ing from all appearances, it seemed as 
though George had made a good 
guess. Those long, lifting rollers 
continued to come in, larger and 
more of them; not only that but they 
began to get real nasty. 

We could have easily gone into 
Gloucester harbor, where the water 
is aS smooth as glass, but our plan 
called for supper in Rockport Harbor 
that night and we proposed to carry 
out that plan. Any yachtsman will 
understand our ‘‘boneheadedness”’ 
in doing as we did; for we all know 
that one of the principal charms of 
motor boating lies in thesatisfaction 
of overcoming difficulties, which are 
soon forgotten when we reach a 
snug harbor, and the feeling of pride 
at our skillful handling of the situa- 
tion more than repays us for the 
unpleasantness of the moment. 

In order to reach Rockport, when 
going to the eastward, one must 
round Cape Ann and the twin lights 
on Thatcher’s Island. This piece -of 
water, which is comparatively shoal, 
is exposed to the open sea and tide 
rips are numerous around the island. 
For these reasons the first flutter of 
wind, especially an east wind, is 
ilmost sure to start a surprising sea 
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in a short space of time. There was 
more than a “flutter” this day; it 
was nearly a gale. As we passed 
Londoner rock the big green ones, tip- 
ped with white, were coming so fast 
and furious from every direction 
that we were as busy as a cross-eyed 
boy at a three-ringed circus. It 
certainly was a wild ride. Showers of 
spray flew over us time after time 
and occasionally an extra large wave 
would curl over the forepeak, but 
Bonnie Jean plowed onward, over, 
and through the criss-cross seas like 
a barge, with her engines humming 
in a soulsatisfying manner. 

When Thatcher’s was astern we 
headed for the light on Straights- 
mouth Island. knowing that the 
entrance to Rockport Harbor was 
just beyond. As soon as we got in 
the lee of the land, around the point, 
the sea flattened out wonderfully. 
We passed through the small, rock- 
sided opening and entered the tiny 
harbor, where we found everything 
as calm as a deeply sheltered moun- 
tain lake. A black fishing sloop 
named Nautilus followed us in with 
dripping decks, her crew dressed in 
oilers, looking as if she, too, had 
taken solid water aboard. Her cap- 
tain brought her to anchor close to us 
and carried a stern line to the wharf. 
After a moment’s reflection we also 
made fast to the wharf. We found 
the scheme a very good one. The 
bow of the boat was headed toward 
the harbor’s entrance, so that any 
incoming waves would be met head 
on, and the stern line kept us from 
swinging all over the place. The 
holding ground here is very poor, 
being composed mostly of kelp and 
rocks; but we picked out a place 
where the bottom was composed of 
mud. This spot is on the south side 
near the wharf. With the wind blow- 
ing from the south or southeast this 
harbor is a snug place to be; but 
when it blows from the northeast 
there are many more comfortable 
spots. 

The ship’s clock now struck six 
bells, reminding us that it was time 


to eat. Evidently Ned thought so 
too, because his melodious voice 


could be heard in the galley above 
the rattle of pots and pans singing, 
“Oh, Misto Bailey, you’re my Uku- 
lele Coon.” 

Our galley consists of a Shipmate 
stove surrounded by a space large 
enough to hold the cook. Ned, 
although one of the youngest cooks 
in captivity, promises to be one of 
the most popular. He is a “‘Wiz”’ 
and he knows how to run that stove! 
This light-haired boy holds the 
middle-weight championship for fry- 
ing pancakes with his left hand, 
broiling a steak with his right, and 
skinning a fish with his teeth, at the 
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same time. He can do things En 
Casserole and A La Creole, and 
handle the oil and tobasco as gently 
and nicely as any French chef that 
ever lived. And that’s the sort of a 
cook Ned Spinney is! 

We hadn't long to wait for supper 
because the Shipmate had been 
baking beans all day and they were 
piping hot. In some mysterious way, 
known only to cooks, Ned managed 
to bring forth a pan-full of nice 
flaky biscuits, a pumpkin pie, pickles, 
jam and coffee. The rest of us set 
the table and we were soon doing 
justice to a genuine New England 
Saturday night feed. 

When appetites, inflamed by the 
strenuous day’s work, had at last 
been appeased and cigars lighted 
there was still time—thanks to the 
daylight saving scheme—to go visiting. 

There were no pleasure boats to 
be seen except one forty-footer, 
lying in the mud for repairs. It was 
Saturday night and the fishermen had 
all gone home to their families. 
After prowling around the harbor we 
came to the conclusion that our 
chances of visiting another boat were 
limited to one possibility; that was a 
tug-boat lying alongside a big hghter 
by the wharf. As we sculled quietly 
over the water near the tug, an 
elderly man, who had all the ear- 
marks of an engineer, stepped to the 
door and asked us to come aboard. 
He was incredibly dirty, as becomes a 
true engineer, and wore the regulation 
derby hat on the back of his head. 
His face was furrowed and seamed 
from exposure to the elements, and 
cylinder oil stained his clothing, but 
from beneath his grimy brow there 
gleamed a pair of blue eyes that 
twinkled a hearty welcome. A 
younger man, the mate, with his 
neck shaved faultlessly in the back, 
was also there. The rest of the 
crew had gone until Monday morning, 
leaving these two in charge. They 
were both interested to know how 
we liked the weather off Thatcher's 
during the afternoon. George, who 
held the wheel at the time, reluctantly 
admitted that it was a little choppy 
in spots. 

‘“‘Gosh-a-mighty; I should say it 
was choppy!” Spluttered old Joe 
Parsons, the engineer. ‘‘We come 
up from Boston this afternoon and by 
the jumpin’ crossheads, I thought 
them seas would rip th’ bilers out o’ 
her!”’ 

“Yes,”” put in the mate, ‘‘when 
we passed the Londoner I thought 
one spell that the house would be 
smashed plumb in. Some sea, I call 
it!” 





““Thet wuz a derned narrer squeak 
you fellers had, if you ask me!” 
Continued old Joe. ‘‘Thet’s no kind 
of weather fer a spindlin’ little gas 
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boat t’ be out in! Supposin’ yer 
engine quit on ye, where would you 
be then, eh?”’ He asked triumphant- 
ly. 
“We've got two; our boat is twin 
screw.’ Said “‘Doc,”’ a little peeved. 
“Besides, they: don’t stop.” 

“Waal,” grumbled Joe, as his 
harsh mouth crackled into a grin, 
“som folks has queer notions of 
pleasure. So far’s I’m consarned I 
can’t see no fun in buckin’ th’ weather 
when I don’t have to. 

After a little more talk about 
weather and boats, they showed us 
over the tug and explained the 
nature of their work, which interested 
us immensely. Their outfit belonged 
to the Rendle Wrecking Company of 
Boston, and they were down here to 
salvage an auxiliary schooner named 
the Mary E. Sears, of Gloucester, 
which went ashore on Salvage Rocks 
about three weeks before during a 
fog. She was loaded with a $30,000 
cargo of fish, most of which was 
saved. The vessel was a total wreck 
and was now lying in several fathoms 
of water on the bottom of the ocean. 
She was powered with two 36 H. P. 
Lathrop engines, which were saved 
and loaded on the lighter ready to be 
sold. The propellers and shafts were 
bent and twisted beyond repair. 
The spars, worth about $1000.00 
each, were floating in the water near 
the wharf. The lighter was covered 
with every imaginable thing that 
could possibly come off a wrecked 
vessel. The mate said they were 
waiting for favorable weather so 
they could remove about forty tons 
of pig-iron ballast. Our visit lasted 
some time, and as it was growing 


late we returned to the Bonnie Jean, 


there to make plans for the coming 
day. 

The plans principally concerned 
Mundy and Doc, because they were 
to spend the whole month of July in 
cruising. George and Ned, poor 
slaves, intended to join the party 
about the middle of the month at 
Camden, Maine, where the real 
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ail WITH all the 


= § various 
dunnage aboard 
required for the 
annual cruise 
BonnieJean lay 
at the float fit 
and ready for a 
voyage any- 
where. 


They took this 


cruise would begin. 
little trip, from Lynn to Rockport, 
just to see that the cruise was started 


properly. They were at the present 
merely guests with no rights at all; 
and so it was arranged to send them 
home on the first train Sunday morn- 
ing, in order that they would be sure 
not to lose any time from their work. 
Mundy and Doc proposed making a 
bee-line for the Isle of Shoals im- 
mediately after breakfast. Our 
guests informed us that we had no 
more chance of making the ‘‘Shoals”’ 
than a hen has of hatching a codfish 
from a fried egg. They said the fog 
wouldn't lift for days. 

Sunday morning found us inclosed 
in a blind, white stillness that was 
amazing. The fog was growing 
denser and more solid every moment; 
it was so thick that for all we could 
see we might have been a thousand 
miles out in the open sea. Yet the 
shelter of the land could he felt. 
There was a peculiar quality in the 
stillness of the air—very faint, very 
elusive, the wash of the ripple 
against the encircling land reached 
our ears, with mysterious sudden 
pauses. It wasn’t that the fog did 
not vary a little in its density, for 
now and then it would thin out toa 
degree, revealing the ghost-like shad- 
ows of the fish-houses on the pier. 
Occasionally some hoarse-voiced fish- 
erman would call to his mate, his 
voice echoing strangely among the 
buildings. The groaner on Thatcher’s 
was busy manufacturing groans at 
the rate of three every twenty 
seconds, with the persistence of a lost 
soul. The outlook for a run to the 
‘“‘Shoals’’ was entirely bad. 

The prospect in the cabin, however, 
was all that could be desired. Bunch 
o’ Comfort, the Shipmate, had burned 
faithfully through the night and was 
still sending out enough heat to keep 
everything comfortably dry. George 
lazily stretched himself and from 
beneath the blankets announced that 
he had sufficiently recovered from 
the shock of leaving his business to 
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partake of nourishment. The official 
cook was giving a fair imitation of 
Thatcher’s groaner, cleverly assisted 
by Mundy who gave vent to a series 
of snorts and gasping intakes whicl 
had the penetrating quality of a buzz- 
saw running through pine knots. 

Doc poked his tousled head 
through the hatchway, hastily pulled 
it in again, made caustic remarks 
about things in general, and begar 
to get breakfast. The odor from 
bacon, hot coffee and flap-jacks had 
such a remarkable effect on the 
sleeping beauties that they were soon 
up and making hasty toilets. 

After breakfast we again visited 
the tug, where Joe Parsons taught 
Doc to weave a rope bumper, such 
as is used on the business end of a 
tug. This ceremony being over, we 
wandered along the rocky shores, 
stopping now and then to talk with 
the fishermen. 

The fog held; but it was light in 
patches, through which the rocky 
barricades forming the harbors could 
be seen. There are three artificial 
harbors here, all formed by great 
squares of granite taken from the 
quarries near by. The south harbor, 
in which we were anchored, is the 
newest and best of the three. and the 
only one filled with water at all 
tides. The two on the north, bare at 
low tide, are the ones formerly used 
by fishing vessels. At intervals along 
the bulkheads of these are placed 
huge granite mooring-posts, nearly 
two feet in diameter. Before the 
rock walls were built, making harbors 
of the coves, the vessels were moored 
by means of a bow-line to these 
posts and a stern anchor out in the 
cove. 

Rockport is an interesting place 
and if it were not for bad politics,.so 
we were told, might easily become 
one of the most important ports on 
the Atlantic coast, particularly from 
a naval point of view. Besides being 
the terminus of the transatlantic 
cable, its waterfront contains pos- 
sibilities which are not generally 
known. The so-called harbors in- 
shore are little more than havens of 
refuge for small boats. The real 
harbor is formed by a great semi- 
circular indentation in the land. 
Straight out to sea, a mile of so off 
shore, may be seen the beginning of a 
granite breakwater which was started 
by the Government but never com- 
pleted. At certain stages of the tide, 
this rock-pile is a distinct menace to 
navigation; but if it were finished it 
would form one of the deepest harbors 
in the world, there being ninety feet of 
water at low tide. There is only 
one other harbor known to be as 
deep as this one, and that is some- 
where in France. There is rock 
enough in this vicinity to make a 
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osreakwater so strong that a whole 
navy could lay behind it in the 
greatest security. 

Our walk ended at the extreme 
end of one of the walls forming the 
southern harbor. From here it was 
easy to see that weather conditions 
would not be favorable for cruising 
before the next day and probably 
not then. The sea had flattened out 
considerably, the fog cleared in spots, 
but the ashen-gray sky held a look 
which foretold of bad weather yet 
to come. The pressing question of 
the moment for Mundy and Doc was 
what to do with the ‘‘guests.”” The 
amount of food being consumed 
was beyond belief. Ned, when 
approached on the subject, turned up 
his oilskin collar and sharply de- 
manded something to eat. He added 
that he, as a guest, had no intention 
of doing any cooking at all. 

‘All right’’; said Doc, “if you 
must be fed, come aboard and I'll 
fix up a mess of spaghetti with 
plenty of garlic; after that we'll 
bid you food-hounds a fond fare- 
well.” 

This meal was served in the end 
of the cabin nearest the stove, for we 
were cold and damp. After every one 
had eaten as many yards of spaghetti 
as he could hold we piled the Ship- 
mate full of coal, opened all the 
draughts, and gathered round the 
fire to enjoy the heat. The tobacco 
smoke rose in volume as an incense 
to good-fellowship, and there were 
stories told and limericks offered 
without number. If a story was new 
we laughed at it; and if it was old we 
laughed just the same. It is strange 
what a difference a good stove makes 
in the feeling of a boat on a cold, 
rainy day. If there is any one who 
prefers one of those sputtering, air- 
polluting oil or gasatrocities, masquer- 
ading under the name of stove, he is 
welcome to it! We prefer a real, 
honest-to-goodness man’s stove, ca- 
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pable of dispensing genial heat and 
solid comfort. Long life and more 
power to the genius who invented 
Shipmate stoves! 

About seven o’clock that night our 
guests climbed the bulkhead with as 
much grace as their full stomachs 
would allow, making for the last 
train out of Rockport. 

During the following forenoon the 
waves moderated and the fog disap- 
peared. The wind still blew strong 
from the southeast out of a gray, 
cloudless sky, but it seemed like a 
favorable time to make a rattling 
good run to the east’ard. We set the 
sail and left Rockport about noon. 
The wind pushing on our spread of 
canvas helped wonderfully in running 
through the long, snake-like seas and 
we bowled along at a great rate. 
More or less care was needed in 
steering because the whole undulating 
surface of the ocean was strewn with 
sea-weed, kelp, broken lobster-pots 
and the usual debris which follows an 
easterly storm. Our compass was all 
of two points off, due to being 
located directly over the port engine 
but Mundy’s course of north, half 
east brought us to the Isle of Shoals 
at 3.15 in the afternoon. The lobster 
fisherman, fortunately, was just com- 
ing in from hauling pots, so we 
bought a dozen fine lobsters. 

The holding-ground at the shoals 
is far from good, especially in a 
westerly blow, for the bottom is 
nothing but a mass of kelp. There is 
one little spot near shore where there 
are several good moorings which are 
used to anchor lobster traps. Follow- 
ing the fisherman's advice we went to 
this place and tied to one of the posts. 
The ominous signs of another storm 
brewing caused us to take extra 
precautions in mooring, so we put 
the 45-pound anchor over the stern 
to avoid the danger of swinging too 
far inshore. 

Judging from all appearances we 
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were lucky to get safely anchored as 
soon as we did. The expected easterly 
storm broke loose at once, settling 
in for an all-night blow. The how] of 
the wind, the swirl of rain on the 
cabin roof, and the persistent boom 
of the surf outside told us that we 
might easily have selected a worse 
place than this. We lay so close to 
the high stone break-water, directly 
in front of us, that the wind passed 
straight overhead, leaving Bonnie 
Jean as steady asa church. The cabin 
was comfortably warm and the odor 
of boiling lobsters drifted out of the 
galley. The 120 ampere Davis-Lynn 
storage battery was fully charged 
and the electric bulbs filled the cabin 
with a clear, white light. With every- 
thing at hand to make us comfortable, 
what cared we for a ripping old 
easterly? 

“‘Let her rip’’; said Doc, rolling 
over on his bunk, ‘‘we can lay here 
for a week, if necessary.” 

Mundy busied himself in the galley 
concocting a new sauce, which he 
declared was very fine to dip hot 
lobster in. Some of the ingredients 
were olive oil, vinegar, horseradish, 
pepper, and a generous dash of 
Tobasco. It tasted good, but it 
burned ali the way down. 

Every member of Bonnie Jean's 
crew enjoys a good sea story, and 
each had contributed something to 
the library. We had Captain Slocum’s 
book describing his sail around the 
world in the sloop Spray, “‘Two 
Years Before The Mast,” Morgan 
Robertson’s complete works, ‘Casco 
Bay Yarns,”’ ‘‘ The Pine Tree Coast,”’ 
and many back numbers of YacuTinc. 
There was also a book describing the 
Isle of Shoals by Celia Thaxter. 
This book although small in size, 
contains more real information con- 
cerning the historic Shoals than 
anything published. It gives all the 
legends and describes in detail every 
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33 Foot W. L. Auxiliary Schooner Nina 


A Fisherman type craft designed by S. S. Rabl of Baltimore, which can go to sea and keep at sea. 
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NE of the new, boats soon 

to be seen among the Balti- 
more yachting fleet is the Nina, 
a 40 foot overall, 33 foot water 
line schooner. Above and below 
decks she is “all boat” and 
carries for auxiliary power a 25 
H. P. Sterling engine. 

Nina is the outcome of a 
converted lifeboat which her 
owner has sailed for the past 
two seasons. Her lines are almost 
identical to this type of craft and 
intended for deep sea work. 

The Gloucester fisherman fur- 
nished the inspiration for the sail 
plan which is a very simple one, 
and handled entirely from the 
cockpit aft. 

The sleeping accommodations 
are ample for a crew of five, 
lockers being provided for clothes 
and dunnage at the end of each 
berth. A portable table com- 
pletes the equipment of the 
stateroom. ~ 

The galley is a unique one 
from several viewpoints. The 
floor is laid with brick in accord- 
ance with the practice in vogue 
on the old Baltimore clippers. 
This feature seldom seen now is a 
very good one. Can anything look 
more clean than a floor of freshly 
scrubbed brick? An ice box of 
ample size, a Shipmate range, 





ments so that no water may enter 
any of them when the hatch is 
opened in a heavy sea. 

Fresh water is carried in a 
large steel tank forward which is 
amply braced and supported to 
prevent its ever becoming loos- 
ened. 

All compartments are lighted 
from skylights or flush deck 
lights above, and the smoke 
pipe from the galley range may 
be unshipped and the aperture 
made water tight should weather 
conditions make it necessary. 

A 12-foot dinghy, anchor wind- 
lass, self-stowing anchor, and 
heavy storm sails complete her 
equipment. 

Her lines and sails have been 
severely criticized on several 


occasions by yachtsmen, but 
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pump, sink and dish rack com- 
plete the equipment. 

The toilet and washroom aft 
is finished in accordance with 
the latest practice and provided 
with a tile floor. 

The engine room is aft and a 
model one for this type of craft. 
Fuel tanks are stowed under the 
decks at the side and all controls 
run up to the cockpit above. 

The companionway is com- 
pletely closed to all compart- 
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deep sea men considering that 
the motor will be used in going 
to windward have pronounced 
her a boat that will stick on her 
course in any sea which may be 
running and come out of any blow 
with all of her sticks standing. 

All interior work will be 
finished in colonial white and 
mahogany, and her ballast which 
is composed of concrete and 
ship yard punchings is carried 
all inside. 
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Many Comforts in a 43 Foot Fast Cruiser 


Showing a comparatively small boat with a remarkable cabin arrangement. 


HE illustration herewith is 

of a motor yacht by the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Cor- 
poration of Milwaukee and typi- 
fies their new Forty-three Foot 
Standardized Express Cruiser for 
Nineteen Nineteen. The first 
boat from this design is now 
under construction for Mr. King- 
man N. Robins of Rochester, 
N. Y., who will use the cruiser 
on the Great Lakes and in the 
South. 

The boot provides two very 
comfortable cabins; main cabin 
forward is finished in white 
enamel with mahogany trim, and 
is arranged with comfortable 
spring cushion seats and backs. 
Backs on the seats in the main 
cabin hinge against the transom 
on either side forming upper 
berths at night. This cabin is 
well lighted and ventilated and 
is entered by a companion way 
from the bridge deck. The 
companion way entrance and 
port holes are screened as well as 
all other hatch openings, windows 
and ports throughout the cruiser. 
Lockers for bedding are arranged 
under seat berths and full height 
hanging lockers are provided 
forward on either side of the 
toilet room. 

A very 


complete galley is 
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located forward of the main cabin 
and contains alcohol yacht range 
with oven and two burners. A 
galley sink is provided on work 
table next to the stove and on the 
opposite side is a well insulated 
ice-box built in. Ample space is 
available in the galley for pro- 
visions. The galley has a port 
light on the port and starboard 
sides and sky-light hatch in the 
deck overhead. This deck hatch 
over the galley permits of the 
provisioning of the boat without 
carrying ice and food through 
the main cabin. 

Ahead of the galley a toilet 
room is arranged with water- 
closet, folding lavatory, mirrors 
and usual toilet room fixtures. 
Wardrobe lockers are built in on 
the port and starboard sides of 
the forward toilet room. 

It has been possible to provide 
in this design, a very unusual 
engine compartment, affording 
good light and ventilation and 
full head room. Engine room 
extends partly under bridge deck 
and has double laminated water- 
tight bulkhead forward and aft. 
The power plant will be a six- 
cylinder Model M Van Blerck 
Marine Engine, complete with 
electric starting and lighting 
system. All controls for the 





spark and throttle and reverse 


gears will be carried to the 
steering column on the bridge 
deck for one-man operation. 

It is contemplated that in fair 
weather the bridge deck will be 
one of the most desirable places 
on the boat and every protection 
is afforded against inclement 
weather by means of a windshield 
forward, canopy top and side 
curtains to enclose the sides and 
after section. Laced weather 
cloths are provided between the 
rail and deck at the bridge on 
both sides. The lounging seat 
with leather cushion and lazy 
back extends entirely across the 
after part of the bridge deck for 
the full width of the deck house. 

Following the engine room the 
design arranges for the after 
cabin or owner’s’ stateroom, 
finished in white with mahogany 
trim, same as main cabin and 
seat berths are of the extension 
or Pullman type. All upholster- 
ing material inside is done over 
box spring construction and cov- 
ered with broadcloth. Another 
toilet room complete in every 
detail connects directly with the 
owner's quarters and wardrobe 
and linen lockers are conveniently 
arranged. 


Continued on page 207 


ay A NEW craft 

building by 
the Great Lakes 
Boat Building Cor- 
poration for Mr. 
Kingman N. Rob- 
ins of Rochester. 
This boat is a stock 


model and is power- 





ed with a Van 


Blerck motor. 
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Oh You Cruiser! 


In Which Hie On Goes Inland to the Joy of All Those Aboard. 


URE we like the buzz wagon, but 

oh you cruiser! This to our many 
friends who supposed the Hie On 
would see little of us after Pop 
bought the touring car. Since 1910 
old Hie On has taken us On many a 
joyous trip and she’s still going strong. 
Long Island Sound, of course, is the 
garden spot for cruising and the green 
35-footer is a familiar sight in every 
nook and corner. We know the best 
places to dig a mess of hard or soft 
clams or to fish for flounders; and I 
never saw the time when we could 
pass by a man hauling his lobster 
pots. For swimming and diving the 
Sound has no equal, and even when 
the shark scare was at its height, we 
were as often in the water as out of it. 
But last summer, considering the red 
tape connected with cruising in war 
zone areas, we decided to make a 
trip to Lake Champlain, where one 
may have all the joys of fresh water 
cruising. 

Let me first introduce to you the 
outfit and crew. Counting noses 
and boats, ‘‘We are seven”’ as the 
poet says. There’s Hie On and her 
little brother, the dinghey we tow 
behind. Pop is captain, Ma goes as 
guest, and College Girl is cook. 
Despite her A. B. she can turn out the 
best fried chicken dinner you ever 
ate, bar none. For reference, see 
Barney, Florence or the Major. Then 
there’s me (called Miss Manager) 
and the High School Kid. He claims 
the rank of First Mate, now that he’s 
6 ft. 2, but we call him deck hand. 
Because of those same six feet and 
over, H. S. K. declares he'll cruise 
no more cruises sans a steel helmet. 
There used to be head room and to 
spare, but we hadn’t figured on the 
boy turning into a sky scraper. 

Our route lay up the Hudson 
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River to beyond Troy, through the 
Lake Champlain Canal to Whitehall 
and then into the Lake. The first 
day’s run took us through the High- 
lands of the Hudson, a_ thunder 
storm in chase most of the afternoon. 
Evidence of war activities met us on 
every hand; I do believe every estab- 
islhment that had ever built a row 
boat, was now engaged in the con- 
struction of huge concrete or wooden 
barges. Then there was an endless 
number of government freight trains 
hurrying along the river banks, from 
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A calm point of view from Fort 
Ticonderoga 


the distance resembling the little toy 
cars the Kid used to play with. 
Anchoring in Cold Spring harbor 
about six, Kid, who had read the 
Odyssey declared a “‘raving belly” 
and begged the cook to rustle up 
some supper. Large appetites and a 
healthy sleepiness at night go hand in 
hand with outdoor life and everybody 
turned in early. Occasionally the 
waves from the big boats would 
rouse us and the College Girl and I 
would look out from our sailors’ 
hammocks that swing at night in our 
cockpit boudoir, to watch the floating 
houses steal quietly up the river. 

Next morning, after marketing in 
the town—we always try to get fresh 
vegetables and milk—we weighed 
anchor. We passed many ice houses 
and watched the barges being loaded, 
big cakes of ice rushing down the 
slide, hesitating a bit under the snow 
scraper, and then being directed into 
the hold of the boat. We were rather 
puzzled on seeing a youngster jump- 
ing up and down inside a barrel on 
the deck of an ice barge. A closer 
inspection disclosed the fact that he 
wasn’t waiting for Saturday night to 
splash around in his unique tub. 

On consulting the charts, Captain 
decided that there was a good snug 
harborage behind Coxackie Island, 
and we did spend a fine quiet night. 
there. It was very beautiful and I 
remember getting quite sentimental 
over a big yellow moon visible through 
the trees when I pulled aside one of 
the curtains. Later my moon turned 
out to be nothing more than a large 
lantern light and I turned over in 
disgust to go to sleep and quit 
“mooning.” 

All the events of the third day fade 
into the dim background when I 
recall the experience of making our 
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tirst lock. I was scared pink. The lock 
was at the extreme right end of a 
huge dam over which the water 
plunged towards us -with an awful 
roar, making the river below look as 
though it had hysterics. At our 
signal of three whistles, two enormous 
black iron doors swung open with a 
hammering noise and Pop sent our 
craft into a big concrete basin. The 
doors closed behind us and Hie On 
was literally locked in. Miles above 
us a man was shouting something, 
but the engine exhaust made such a 
noise echoing against the walls, that 
we couldn’t hear a thing. He made it 
understood however, that he wanted 
us to attach bow and stern lines to the 
hook he was letting down on the end 
of a rope. In my desire to help with 
the proceedings, I slipped on the 
forward deck and sat down very un- 
expectedly on the anchor. The rope 
man finally got us fixed and held the 
boat steady when the water began 
to rise. Up, up we went, presently 
finding ourselves on a level with the 
top of the dam, and overlooking 
entirely new country. The gates 
in front opened and out we went, 
quite unhurt. To my dismay, I 
learned that we would have to go 
through a dozen or so more locks, but 
no other seemed so terrifying as that 
first. In fact, we felt like veterans by 
the time we reached the fourth and 
agreed it was all a matter of becoming 
acquainted with the ropes. We used 
to leave the boat and talk to the 
engineers who work the locks or to 
the guards stationed there during the 
war. We met very few tow boats or 
pleasure craft on our whole trip and it 
must have been monotonous work 
to be on duty on the canal. 

It was marvelously beautiful coun- 
try through which we passed—just 
like a narrow river bordered with 
feathery willows and bushes. The 
farm lands seemed very well kept 
and the herds of cows and sheep were 
the finest all together that I’ve ever 
seen. It so happened that the water 
was as calm as glass, and the re- 
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A Canoe for us to play around in 


flections made a picture not easily 
forgotten. 

At Whitehall they gently lowered 
us into the lake and we bade a 
temporary farewell to the canal. 
The southern end or head of the lake 
winds about like a little river, great 
stretches of green reeds and bright 
magenta flowers on either side. It 
looked like a favorite hangout for 
mosquitoes, so we lost no time there 
but kept on our way to Bulwacker 
Bay, just around Crown Point. 

Hopes of good fishing kept us here 
for a couple of days but we got 
nothing better than perch. However, 
Crown Point is full of interesting 
things well worth seeing. For in- 
stance, the fine monument to Cham- 
plain, the ruins of old English and 
French forts, the remains of one of 
Benedict Arnold’s war ships that 
have been raised from the bottom of 


A good 
book, or 
perhaps 
some knit- 
ting. 


We explore 
Crown 
Point. 
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the lake. And near by a huge hole 
worn in solid rock by stones that were 
whirled and whirled about in far 
more ancient times than Revolu- 
tionary days. 

Port Henry, reached only by a 
good stiff climb from shore, was our 
base of supplies while at Bulwacker 
Bay. Ona hot Sunday afternoon we 
made an extra trip to town for some 
ice cream and also to tow three men 
in a row boat back to shore. They 
had come out without an oar and had 
spent the greater part of the after- 
noon drifting in the hot sun cranking 
the little detachable motor. What 
little devil is it anyway that some- 
times gets into engines? 

At Westport, also perched high up 
on a hill, we got provisions and our 
first mail. And it was here that the 
Captain created quite a sensation 
among the crew by renting a canoe 
for them to play around in. We 
insisted on trying it out on the spot, 
though he was anxious to cross the 
lake to Porter’s Bay. When we did 
consent to obey his order of “‘all 
aboard,’’ we tied our new toy to the 
stern of the dink and headed for the 
Vermont shore, sailing out of West- 
port like a kite with a beautiful long 
tail. Porter’s Bay proved a very good 
spot to stay in for various reasons. 
A farmer nearby kept us supplied 
with fine spring broilers, eggs and 
milk, and wild bushes yielded all the 
raspberries and thimble berries we 
could eat. And it was here that we got 
excellent fishing. Rowing back and 
forth in the mouth of Otter Creek we 
could always feel pretty sure of hook- 
ing on to a pike or pickerel. Pop had 
a nice little argument with a five 
pounder before he finally landed him. 
Less than an hour later our bunch 
made short work of Mr. Fish and 
believe me, this is the real way to 
enjoy eating fish. 

We were right fond of Porter’s Bay 
up to the night some mosquitoes 
discovered us and had the time of 
their lives. The citronella bottle 
worked overtime for a while; but we 
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decided to take no more chances there 
and weighed anchor the next day. 
As a little side excursion, we ran up 
Otter Creek seven miles to Vergennes, 
Vt., where some very pretty falls end 
navigation. To get our customary 
sundae (we head for the ice cream 
store first in each town) we had the 
worst climb of any. Returning to the 
Hie On we found four little urchins 
entertaining the cook, cavorting 
around in the canoe and helping them- 
selves from our basket of peaches. 
Their funny antics and their own 
leaky boats, which they called baskets 
had quite touched her soft heart, 
and if we hadn’t come back just 
when we did, I think she’d have 
turned them loose on our ice box. 

We found a sheltered spot behind 
Button Island, directly across the 
lake from Westport. A long pine 
covered point made a most inviting 
playground and we spent many hours 
ashore taking with us the base ball 
and gloves for a toss, a good book, 
perhaps some knitting or the mando- 
lin. I was generally requested to 
move to the farther side of the point 
if I wanted to practise ‘‘on that 
thing.’’ Sometimes if the breeze was 
good, we’d rig up the sail for the 
dink and have some fun in Hie On’s 
“little brother.” After all, sailing 
is the real sport and if the wind is only 
strong enough to make her lean, we 
are as pleased as Punch. 

The shores are very beautiful, 
rising straight out of the lake in high 
cliffs and ledges of gray rock. It was 
a treat one day to see a big bald 
eagle start from a tree and fly and fly 
till the eye could no longer follow. 
The water is very clean and clear 
and we used it for all household 
purposes except drinking. A limitless 
supply of fresh water is a blessing to 
cruisers and, as Mother said, we had 
the whole lake for our washing. 
This was quite true, too, for clothes 
and Ivory soap often accompanied 
us when we went swimming. 
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Fishing is a sport 
that |has'a wide ap- 
peal. We made good 
use of our fishing 
tackle: [therefore be- 
tween the keenness of 
our fisherman, and the 
skill of our cook the 
poor fish had rough 
times. 


The rocky shoals off Button Island 
make good fishing grounds for the 
wall eyed pike. Trolling over this 
section, a heavy sinker bumping 
along the bottom and big juicy night 
crawlers for bait, we could usually 
catch a nice meal. The time I 
caught my first pike happened on a 
wild windy afternoon. The waves 
were whipped into regular combers, 
and even with Dad at the oars, I 
sometimes wondered how the little 
row boat remained right side up. 
When the fish struck I experienced 
all the thrills of keeping aboard a 
bucking bronco and landing the pike 
who put up a peach of a fight. That 
I succeeded in doing both, was due 
mostly to Dad’s coaching which went 
something like this:— ‘Sit down— 
don’t give him slack—don’t try to 
stand up—keep the line taut,” etc. 
That feeling of uncertainty until 
you've either landed or lost your fish, 
is the most exquisite sensation. 

Further fishing that afternoon was 
rather too strenuous, as we held 
a consultation on the cruiser and 
decided to go over to Westport again. 
It was a lumpy trip over, the dink 
and ‘‘canoodle’”’ doing all sorts of 
one steps and hesitations behind 
trying to keep up with us. The air 
was sparkling and clear and the 


A tender has other 
uses than lugging ice, 
water and provisions 
from shore—witness 
herewith the joy of 
about the 

in true 


beating 
anchorage 
fisherman style; oar 
and all. 
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scenery—Adirondacks ahead and 
Green Mountains behind—was su- 
perb. I haven’t said much about the 
magnificence of the country. I used 
to be a prize winner when it came to 
raving over the beauties of Nature 
until recently, when I met a man 
who could put me in the shade when 
he got started talking about the 
sunrise and the sunset, the color of 
the water and the color of the sky, 
etc., etc. He was such a bore to listen 
to that I’ve sworn off raving ever 
since. Those who are keenly alive to 
Nature don’t need to have its beauties 
expounded, and those who are not 
appreciative of them think you're a 
sort of nut when you begin exclaim- 
ing. 

We had been cruising now for over 
two weeks and our thoughts were 
reluctantly turning towards New 
York. That is, all but the Kid’s. 
He found some friends at the Y. M. 
C. A. camp on the lake and after a 
pow wow with the Chief, it was 
settled that he might stay there. 
Thus we lost our deck hand, and we 
felt rather lonesome when we finally 
headed for Fort Ticonderoga with 
him waving good-bye from the camp. 

While waiting to be locked up into 
the canal at Whitehall, that famous 
Bermuda racer, Ailsa Craig, greeted 
us with, ‘You ought to be at Lloyds 
Harbor to look natural.’’ Miles away 
from home grounds, we were re- 
minded of the yachtsman’s favorite 
port on the Sound; but for all that 
we truly regretted leaving the Lake. 
Every minute spent there had been 
so full of solid enjoyment. 

It’s a great thing in this life to 
possess a store of happy recollections, 
and I know the three weeks cruise to 
Lake Champlain will hold a prominent 
place in my store of day dreams. 
There are lots of little places we 
visited and many things we did that 
haven’t been mentioned, but if any 
of you should make the trip, I’m sure 
you'd want to make a few discoveries 
for yourselves. So I’ll write no more 
about it, but just wish you all a Bon 
Voyage whichever way you may go. 
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A Newcomer on the Water 
Fifty-Two Foot Standardized Express (ruiser 





8 hme new Fifty-two Footer, a Nineteen Nineteen Model Standardized Express 
Cruiser is the smartest and most striking craft that has ever been developed; 
a type embodying not only seaworthiness and speed in maximum degree, but 
also comfort, elegance and luxury throughout; a cruiser complete in every respect, 
ready for operation. 


The interiors are done in mahogany ; the upholstery a speed of 20 miles an hour; a cruiser which dupli- 
is silk velour or imported broadcloth, matched with cates all of the comforts of the finest homes, as re- 
Wilton carpets and silk hangings; the fittings and flected in electric lights, running water, screens, box 
equipment absolutely the best the market affords. spring seat berths, worked out in harmony with 
A design that reflects sturdiness but yet permits of the latest practice in the art of interior decoration. 


An illustrated catalogue will be sent forward upon request. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF f GREAT LAKES CRAFT ARI 
BOATS OF DISTINCTION AND : . ALSO BUILT TO INDIVIDUAL 
QUALITY st we ——— ae SPECIFICATIONS 
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The A. P. B. A. Gold Challenge Cup is indisputably the trophy supreme of the 
motor boating world. That Hyde-equipped boats have captured this coveted prize five 
years in succession is a splendid example of the high degree of efficiency rendered by 


Hyde Turbine Type 
Propellers 


The Record: 


BABY SPEED DEMON II 
MISS DETROIT 


The following boats also use HYDE wheels: “Miss Detroit II,” winner Webb Trophy; “Aeolus,” 
winner Detroit News Trophy; ‘‘Hoosier IV,” A. P. B. A. Official World’s Champion Open Displace- 
ment Boat, and “‘Whip,”’ winner Miami Cruiser Championship. Don’t bean “‘also-ran.’’ Use a HYDE. 


CATALOG AND DATA SHEET FREE UPON REQUEST 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 


DURKEE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MARINE HARDWARE 
and MOTOR BOAT SPECIALTIES _ 


ORIGINAL GRASMERE FACTORY— 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK = HAS BEEN SIX TIMES ENLARGED 
MOPS :: FLAGS 
_ CABINET 
AN oasis = | OUR CIRCULARS FULLY DESCRIBE HARDWARE 
= THE “EELLS” ANCHOR AND THE | portiz 
COMPASSES ‘ ’ ORTLIGHTS 
= ‘ANDRADE” WINDLASS SHOWN = 
LOGS BELOW —ae 
LANTERNS TREENAILS 
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FRANCES I!—one of our 65-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 20th 
Century Motor, which we build in our 
own shop, is one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a 
complete yacht, furnished and equip- 
ped, at prices that cannot be equalled REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your 
new yacht for next season. 


NY. Yecht |; John Curtin Corporation 


Launch 
os oo SE ie ara ESTABLISHED 1853 


Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 46-48 FRONT STREET 


6-Cylinder, 644" x 8%" 65 H.P. 


Twentieth Century Engine NEW YORK NEW YORK, N,. Va 














Telephone Broad 6006 
Cable Address ““NITRUCON”’ 


Makers of 


‘“‘CURTINMADE”’ 


S H I P M A $} F Sails Tents 
RANGES Deitel Teapeclite 


Smallest Size Largest Size Boat Covers Flags 
Body 1834 inches long No limit to length S Hood 
Your boat is not ready for cruising unless the pay sow 
galley equipment is in thoroughly reliable shape. 
The range is the first item, and the SHIPMATE 
range has established its reputation for reliability, 
efficiency, convenience, and comfort. Canves Geode of Every Description 

MADE BY 

The Stamford Foundry Company 


Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Home—and Back Again 


E had-for a very long time 

wished to see the ‘‘Old Coun- 
try,’ Phil and I; “‘Home,” as we 
called it, in common with all our 
Australian countrymen. On one 
occasion we had made an attempt to 
reach London, and have a look at 
“the sights” and the people of that 
wonderful city of which we had 
heard so much from many shipmates. 
But we encountered catastrophe, and 
were forced to return when not more 
than half-way to our destination. 

But, now, having made some sort 
of a modest pile out of a matter of 
salvage, we determined to make no 
mistake if we could help it; and in 
place of, as before, working our 
passages in a wind-jammer, we trav- 
elled second in a mail steamer. Phil 
Scott, my mate, wished to go first. 
We could afford it, he said, and why 
not make a splash? 

But I argued that two Australian 
sailormen—holding certificates in the 
Mercantile Marine though they did— 
would feel far more comtortable and 
at home amon the people we should 
meet in the second saloon than in the 
stiff and starchy grandeur of the 
swells for’ard. 

We did not, however, in any case, 
enjoy the trip one little bit. 

“Harry,” said Phil, the second day 
out, ‘‘I feel like a duck in a coop. 
One can’t get about. You mustn’t go 
here, and you mustn’t go there; and 
you're all blocked up with boats and 
awnings so’s you can’t see what’s 
doing outside. And you eat too 
much and drink too much, and there’s 
no exercise to be had. Why, you 
can’t even take a walk fore and aft 
without stumbling over somebody’s 
legs. No more of your flash, floating 
coffee-palaces for this child, if he 
knows it! Big tramp or half-and- 
half liner for me when we come back 
again.” 

Still, in spite of all, it was rather 
amusing to watch the life on the big 
ship. In some respects it was like 
that in a small up-country township. 
There was the same curiosity to 
discover all your neighbour’s private 


JOHN ARTHUR BARRY 


CHAPTER I 








R. FRANK SIMONDS 

says it is essential for 
Americans to recognize a fact 
which daily grows clearer in 
Europe. Germany is again 
beginning the process of rein- 
tegration, and the first signs are 
far from encouraging. 

“In defeat as in victory, the 
German remains a thing totally 
distinct from the western na- 
tions. Where he was arrogant 
he is now humble, but it is the 
humility of the hypocrite. His 
mental processes remain incom- 
prehensible. Unlike the French 
in 1871, unlike men and, even 
more, women in our Civil War, 
he does not meet defeat with 
rigid muscles and unbending 
spirit. On the contrary, he 
whines, fawns, sacrifices his com- 
rades to escape punishment him- 
self, grovels; but always in his 
groveling there is the unmistak- 
able expectation of material profit 
for moral abasement. Those 
men who held themselves lords of 
creation and masters of Europe 
a few weeks ago will go to any 
length at this hour to curry 
favor with the men of the nations 
they wronged beyond expression. 

“Yet in this hour Europe, our 
own and ourallied representatives 
in Germany, are conscious that 
in some humble fashion the old 
German thing is beginning again. 

“German propaganda is at 
work; the German, although 
beaten, is using his teachers and 
his preachers to deny defeat, 
responsibility for the war, every- 
thing. Thus the German does 
not renounce his old ideas to 
accept our western views, but 
takes refuge behind methods and 
in devices utterly incomprehensi- 
ble to the nations with histories 
and traditions like the French, 
British, and ourselves.” 


—The Bache Review. 








affairs; there was the same splitting- 
up into cliques; the same lot of 
scandalmongering, backbiting women 
the same inveterate drunkards 
against whom prohibitions had to be 
taken out at the bar; the same 
“‘pure merinos’” who gave them- 
selves airs and snubbed those whom 
they considered of a less fine breed. 

Then there were concerts in the 
saloon, and games of various kinds, 
for which the crowded deck space 
was quite inadequate, and at times 
the first-classers would stroll across 
the dividing bridge and take a turn 
round and back again. But we were 
strictly barred from venturing on t 
their deck; and yet the fares wer« 
not s6 very disproportionate as 
between the two classes. Some of 
the great passenger-carrying liners 
might, to their own profit, cater a 
little more liberally for their second- 
saloon passengers, in the matter of 
space, at any rate. The growing 
popularity of the ships in which there 
are no social divisions is the result 
of a feeling that the first-class in 
certain vessels monopolises too much 
room upon the modern mail liners. 

We were a pair of pretty weary 
Colonials when at last we sighted the 
Isle of Wight and headed up Channel 
—that English Channel of which we 
had been told and hadiread so much. 

And no doubt it was an eye- 
opener, as on a glorious day in early 
spring we moved swiftly through 
absolute fleets of shipping, the like 
of which we had never imagined for 
size and variety. 

Here a huge Atlantic liner, her 
decks black with people, came tower- 
ing along outward bound, passing 
a sister inward with a roaring blar« 
of siren; big sailing-ships came down, 
making for the mouth of the Channel 
under all plain sail; others moved uy 
with all their canvas stowed, home 
ward bound, tugs dragging at thei 
noses. Then a shoal of torpedo-boats 
would dart suddenly by, followed by 
a batch of destroyers raising bow 
waves like miniature Niagaras. Far- 
ther in-shore we could see a line of 
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‘*‘Quality Without Extravagance” 


The Matthews Boat Co. — =: 2asin'snd_—— Port Clinton, Ohio 














| Points Irue! 
Columbian ae) soles | The 4 Oil Compass 


are Universally Used 


One of the leaders in the well known ey Line 
of Dependable Marine Hardware. Built to 
In il] types « t boats [from withstand the jars of power craft, its action, 

5 " accuracy and steadiness are guaranteed under 
las test hydr p lane to the biggest . Pi all conditions. 


and he aviest we rk bo it. vou => Dial adjusted to remain steady in a seaway, 
al ) ee : and will not warp or crack. Very sensitive 
‘all find ( olum bian | rope I rs . in smooth water which usually prevails during 
/ y fogs. Needles of special magnetic steel. 
fale) Ing the ir bit, re nde ring a Con ’ Absence of floats, needle tubes, rubber pack- 
ae i ing or mica simplifies instrument and 
sistent, efhicient service charac ornate Foes omy ee 
Be . ) 
teristic of all Columbian ro 4 You need a reliable 
} ry ‘6 ‘ 
rejtlete W rite to-day tor Pro- nage seas ane and ° 
; be ; . Oil Compass will fill the 
pellers-in-a Nutshell its an - bill. At your dealer’s. 
< Free booklet, ““Compass 
interesting little stey k Talks & Tests,”’ gee 
quest. Contains prac- 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION EA iis aa ceueretae 


: ; : . ‘ , " deviation. 
Executive Offices:-50 CHURCH ST.. NEW YORK CIT} 
necutive Ofices:-of T.,NEW YORK ¢ Get this Useful Book 


“Sea Craft Suggestions & Supplies.” Tells what is 

proper Ground Tackle, how to Box the Compass; 
ives hints on Steering Gear, Shaft Bearings, Buoys, 
ope, etc. Sent only on receipt of 25c. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
10 S. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 























Make That Leaky Boat Leak Proof Now 


with 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


THE OLD RELIABLE IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
For Waterproofing Canvas for | Waterproof Liquid Giue Special Marine Canoe Giue 
| Covering Decks, 








Per Deck and Hull Seams of Tops of Best Filler tor Canvas 
Yachts and Motor Boats | Cabins, | 1} | 7 Black, White and Yellow 
—USE— ee It is a Johnnie-on- Ap 
No. 1, Extra Quality No. 7, Soft Quality out. : 
For Ships’ Decks Use: We. 2, Plsct Quality Ship Gine. No. 3, Special Navy Gius. All put up in 1, 2, 3, and 5-Ib. cans; aleo 14, 28, 56 and 
112-Ib. boxes, either tin or wood 
Insist On Having The Right Hind If You Hope To Obtain Satisfactory Results 


The largest desler in town carries this instock; if not he should. Tell him to write us for the agency. 
AGENTS hea EVERYWHERE. For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. Send for 
booklets—** Marine Glue, What to Use and How to Use It." “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof." “Seaplane Float Construction." 


L. W. FERDINAND @ COMPANY, 152 HNEELAND ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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grim battleships flanked by cruisers, a 
dozen or more of them, steaming 
rapidly down Channel; an imposing 
spectacle with, for background, the 
green-topped white cliffs, and the 
towns and villages nestling at their 
feet. 

But we couldn’t see well from our 
barricaded deck; so, trusting in 
Providence, we went for’ard on to the 
fo’c’sle head, expecting every minute 
to be told to return to our own place. 
But, except for an officer who stared 
sourly at us, we were taken no notice 
of. 

And ahead, and on each side of us, 
stretched more ships than we had 
ever seen in our lives before; and 
flew the flags of, as we thought, every 
nation in the world. Steamers in 
mobs, and of all sorts and conditions, 
were passing in and passing out, with 
funnels bearing apparently every 
device under the sun. Some of them 
the forlornest of tramps, with rusted 
sides and bridges, and houses innocent 
of paint. Others showing red-leaded 
plates where they had just been 
patched in dock, and rushed off to 
work again. Some deep in the water, 
some so light as to scarcely give their 
propellers a chance to grip it. 

There were big Australian and New 
Zealand traders, too, whose house- 
flags and smoke-stacks we recognised 
with a curious feeling of meeting old 
friends we had seen before, in very 
different surroundings. And we 
gazed delightedly at the wonderful 
and varied procession, our pleasure 
presently intensified by the sight of a 
bluff-bowed old brig coming slowly 
down abreast of us. 

She was the blackest ship we had 
ever seen. Even her sails were black, 
and there was a big hole in her fore- 
topsail. Her crew were as black as 
their ship; coal dust lay thick all 
over her. And she lurched along 
within a stone’s throw, while not a 
soul on board cast so much as a glance 
at us. 

“A Geordie collier,” said Phil, 
beaming. ‘“‘You can bet your life on 
that! One of the last survivors of the 
race, I should think, by the look of 
her. But, I say, Harry, what. a 
country for ships! Look, here comes 
a ‘Blue Anchor,’ outward bound for 
Sydney Town. And there’s an 
Aberdeen liner—see the green hull, 
and buff funnel, and clipper bow! It 
must surely be mustering-day in the 
English Channel. But the good Lord 
keep me out of it in a fog!” 

Little either of us thought that we 
should be presently down it, outward 
bound, in just such weather as Phil 
prayed to be delivered from. 

We required no guide to point out 
Brighton. Beachy Head, too, we 
recognised instinctively, and Dun- 
geness and the South Foreland. 
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And as we approached the mouth 
of the Thames, it seemed literally to 
vomit ships at us. 

Round the North Foreland, and 
into the estuary itself. Past the red 
lightships, buoys, and beacons. Past 
Gravesend, and then in the waning 
evening light we bring up, and the 
waiting tender comes alongside to 
take the passengers off. London at 
last! 

The day had turned chilly, and 
Phil growled at the cold. ‘It’s a 
bone-biter,”” he said, as we both 
shivered. ‘‘We get it cold over yonder 
sometimes, but it’s a warm sort 
compared with this.’’ 

A young English doctor, whose 
acquaintance we had made on board, 
laughed as he heard us grumbling. 

‘‘Ah,”’ said he, ‘‘ you Colonials have 
to become acclimatised to the beauties 
of the weather. Take my advice, and 
wear plenty of thick woollen under- 
clothing till the hot weather sets in.”’ 

“Beastly stuff,’’ said Phil. ‘I can’t 
bear it! Seems to sort of smother a 
fellow up! Why, in New England in 
winter we wore nothing under our 
shirts! And there was snow there 
often.” 

“Well,” said the other with a grin, 
“take my professional tip, or you'll 
leave your bones here. This is old 
England. And you've got to choose 
between smother and pneumonia. 
It’s just such big, unprotected out- 
landers as you that our east winds 
love. Look at these folk ashore. 
They know their climate all right.”’ 

And, indeed, we saw now that the 
waiting crowd at the dock was muffled 
up to the eyes in overcoats and wraps. 
The sun had disappeared, and a thin 
drizzle was falling, making every- 
thing sloppy. 

Travelling by a dirty railway line 
past dirty stations, whose names 
sounded strangely familiar all the way 
up to Fenchurch Street—most famil- 
iar of all—we entered a cab, and 
were driven through miles of roaring 
streets to a hotel off the Strand, which 
had been recommended to us. 

Next morning broke raw, and bit- 
terly cold. We bought the under- 
clothing; also thick overcoats. And 
then we began to wander. We did not 
like London—at first. Indeed, we 
detested it. 

““A city full of new chums,” said 
Phil, ‘‘and smoke, and noise, and 
slush. And they measure out your 
whisky instead of handing you the 
bottle, and letting you help yourself, 
as in civilised countries. And when 
you do get it, it’s poor stuff. They 
ought to send it to sea for a long 
voyage. And they charge for every 
blessed thing. Fire extra, bath extra, 
lunch extra. It’s a wonder they don’t 
charge for the very air you breathe, 
bad as it is!” ' 
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However, the weather presently 
became mild and genial, and as we 
got used to the place, and tried to 
take in its vastness, and the enormous 
number of people that inhabited it, 
and the amazing contrast between its 
east and west, we were impressed, if 
not awed. We armed ourselves with 
guide-books, and saw a little of most 
things we were told to admire. Then 
we got tired, and when Phil proposed 
a run up-country, I was very willing, 
wearied of the hurly-burly and over- 
powering immensity of the capital. 

We went to Oxford first, because 
my first teacher in the Bush had told 
us he was an “Oxford man.”’ We paid 
him ten shillings a week and his 
““tucker”’ to teach three children the 
rudiments of an education. He was 
an old man, and we made him as 
comfortable as possible on the big 
selection we then held. He would 
keep steady for a while, then wander 
away into the township, and drink 
till his money was done. Then he 
walked back the score of miles to the 
homestead, and there ‘suffered a 
recovery.” A drunken old reprobate, 
but still, as even we wild youngsters 
felt, the remains of a gentleman. 

He had on more than one occasion 
held eloquently forth to us on the 
glories and beauties of his old Uni- 
versity. To our youthful minds it 
seemed a paradise. And, insensibly I 
suppose, some of the description must 
have abided, for when Phil proposed 
to go “‘up-country,”’ I at once thought 
of Oxford. And the reality surpassed 
any vague memories of old Saville’s 
yarns that had remained with me. 
We had no standards of comparison, 
therefore we could only stand and 
admire and ejaculate in wonder, as 
fresh beauties in stately, ancient 
architecture, and sylvan scenery, un- 
folded themselves to our view. No 
wonder, I thought, that the poor old 
wreck, whose bones had lain this 
many a long year on the banks of a 
far-inland Australian river, should 
have grown enthusiastic over such a 
spot, or that his dim eyes should have 
kindled when he spoke of it. 

But all we said to each other was 
“This takes the cake, doesn’t it, 
Phil?” Or, ‘“‘Beats all the London 
shows, eh, Harry?’”’ 

Leaving Oxford, we found our way 
somehow to Carlisle, simply for the 
sake of there joining the Flying 
Scotchman’”’ for the run back to the 
capital. We passed through a lot of 
country on our way, but, as Phil put 
it, “‘it’s too closely settled for my 
fancy. There’s no room for any more 
people. And look at the ‘Trespassers 
will be prosecuted’ on any little bit 
of a vacant allotment there is! Why, 
I expect if a chap was to try and camr 
there, and light a fire to boil his 
billy, they’d shove him in the caboose 
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THE DELAWARE MARINE MOTOR 
“*The Engine That Gives You More Room In Your Boat’’ 


Completely ENCLOSED and SELF LUBRICATING with ACCES- 
SORIES BUILT IN, yet ACCESSIBLE all over. 20-40-60-H.P.; 2- 


4-6-Cyl.; 


4-Cycle VALVE in HEAD Marine Engines. Burn Gasoline or 


KEROSENE. Medium Duty SIZE and WEIGHT. Heavy Duty 


RELIABILITY. 
We have come to stay. 





{We give personal service and Guarantee Results. 


WRITE for Complete Catalog TODAY. 


DELAWARE MARINE MOTOR COMPANY Withineton, vet: 








Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Einessien, 18x18x11” * b 
of bowl, 





Figure 1404 


below water line. 
The best little closet on the 
possessi 


brass and porcelain. 
are continually changing’ . 


Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., 
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Complete Marine Equipment 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 
YACHT SUPPLIES RACING SAILS 
CAMP FURNITURE 
TENTS FLAGS 
TWINES AND CORDAGE 
COTTON DUCK 
SAIL AND AWNING MATERIALS 


GEo:B:CARPENTER & Co. 


CHICAGO 202 W. AUSTIN AVE. ILINoIs 
























Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 





Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 





260 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 














GRAY 


4-Cycle 
10 to 24 H. P. two 
and four cylinder 





Made oy in every case. 
House-boa 


Designed iinet for marine work—a real marine motor with all the 
ma phe op u have always wanted at a price 
type responsible concern. 

l over the world as a standard. 
In sizes 3to 8 H.P. Send for’ biel INSTRUCTIVE Catalog. 


2112 Mack Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


up byan old 
“anay pee gy nt ae 


GRAY MOTOR Co. 














Speed-boat, Work-boat, Cruiser and 
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THE LAST WORD IN 
YACHT DESIGNING 
AND BUILDING 





LUDERS 
MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN 
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before the water had time to get 
warm !”’ 

We didn’t enjoy our trip back 
again. Accustomed when we did 
travel by rail in our own country to 
an average twenty-five miles an 
hour, the ‘ Scotchman” rather scared 
us with an over fifty rate. 

Phii swore the train had bolted 
more than once, and to us the speed 
seemed terrific, and appallingly dan- 
gerous. Still, the cars ran infinitely 
more steadily than our own did. 
Indeed, one could write with comfort, 
if necessary. But the country went 
past us like a flashlight panorama. 

“Thank you,” said Phil, as we 
alighted at the terminus, rather 
giddy and dazed after the long, swift 
journey, and paused to look at the 
panting monster which had towed us 
in its wake. ‘‘No more flyers for me! 
When I travel, I travel for pleasure, 
and not for the sake of reckoning 
every minute what would happen if 
we hit a mob of bullocks, or jumped 
the rails, or tried to pass another 
train on the same line.”’ 

Phil spoke rather loudly, and some 
people who heard him laughed in 
amusement. Turning round, I found 
myself face to face with Manning, 
still with a smile on his lips, which 
broadened as he stared at the pair of 
us regarding him with interest. 

“Well,” said he presently, ‘‘if it 
isn’t my two sailormen of the 
Century and the Syndicate! But 
it’s a far cry from St. Pancras to 
Santo, isn’t it?’’ he added, as he 
shook hands with us. 

“It is,”’ I said, ‘‘some distance. 
But, as you may remember, we got 
tired of treaure-hunting, and started 
out to have a look round the Old 
Country.” 

“‘And what does young Australia 
think of the land of his forefathers?”’ 
asked Manning, with a grin. ‘‘Nota 
patch.on his own Antipodean home, 
I'll bet.” 

“Climate rotten,’’ replied Phil, 
“also too crowded. We also object 
to having our whisky and our sun- 
shine measured for us. There are 
other drawbacks but these are the 
principal ones. Still, I dare say one 
would get used to them in time. As 
for us, we’ve about seen enough, and 
soon we'll be outward bound again.”’ 

“Call and see me first,” replied 
Manning, giving me a card. ‘‘That’s 
my address. Promise you won’t slip 
off without doing so. I want par- 
ticularly to have a long talk about old 
times.” 

We gave the required promise, 
fully intending to keep it. Manning 
had once been shipmate with us on a 
scatter-brained and disastrous ex- 
pedition in the South Seas, after 
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treasure. And although he was one 
of the questing syndicate, and Phil 
and I were only members of the 
ship’s company, we had seen a good 
deal of ‘‘Carpets,’’ as he was known 
to his intimates on board, and had 
found him always pleasant and 
companionable. 


CHAPTER II 


We spent a day looking round the 
London and South-West India Docks, 
seeing there much to interest us, 
especially noting the number of 
sailing-ships laid up, elbowed out of 
trade by steam; noticing, too, the— 








- Grog 


66 ) ask would you come for to go 
How a true-hearted tar you’d 
discern; 
He’s as honest a fellow I’d have you 
to know 
As e’er stepped between stem and 
stern. 


“But his joy and delight 
Is, on Saturday night, 
A drop of the creature to swig. 


“Then over life’s ocean I'll jog, 
Let the storm or the Spaniards come 
on; 
So but sea-room I get and a skinful of 


grog 
I’ll fear neither devil or Don.”’ 
Charles Dibdin. 








as it seemed to us—much lower type 
of waterside labourer compared to 
ours over yonder. Then, one fine 
morning, we boarded an omnibus 
and steered west for Manning’s 
address. 

We found him at home in a fine 
big house fronting one of the parks, 
and he seemed very pleased to see 
us. After a while, he took us to his 
club, a huge place where all the 
waiters were dressed in a uniform of 
buff and blue. We had lunch there, 
and yarned, and Manning told us 
that he was thinking of taking a 
trip to South Africa, to shoot big 
game. Evidently, as we had heard 
on board the Century, he was 
wealthy man. He was greatly’ in- 
terested in the salvage venture by 
which we had made our rise, and the 
story of which we told him in detail. 
And he laughed when we said that 
we were soon going on the look out for 
a good cargo liner, bound round the 
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Cape to return home in, rather than 
a mail steamer. 

“Too much like a coasting-pas- 
sage,’’ explained Phil, ‘‘once you get 
into the Red Sea, and you can’t 
get about on board. And there’s 
too many frills, and too much of the 
afternoon tea and cake sort of busi- 
ness for us.” 

Manning smiled as he turned to me, 
and said: ‘‘How would you like to 
take a sailing-ship out to Australia as 
master? Or are you too beastly rich 
now to go to sea any more? I sup- 
pose,’’ he added, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “that it’s no use trying to 
persuade you to stay with us alto- 
gether? There are good openings in 
business for men with capital, and—’”’ 

“Thank you, no!”’ I exclaimed 
hurriedly. ‘But I’d jump at the 
chance of a ship, and Phil here as 
chief.” 

“Of course,” laughed Manning. 
‘‘Who would dream of ever separating 
such a maritime Damon and Pythias? 
By the way, have you ever heard of 
the ‘Red Lion Line’?”’ 

“Milne & Allison,” I replied 
promptly, ‘“‘and one of the very 
best.”’ 

“Glad to hear it,’”’ said Manning. 
‘Milne, as it happens, is my brother- 
in-law, and he wants a master for one 
of his ships. He told me so yesterday. 

“She’s on the berth for Adelaide. 
May be sold there. That’s what | 
wanted to see you about as much as 
anything, and I think I can say the 
billet’s yours, if matters can be 
arranged on your side. Call to- 
morrow morning at No. 14 Billiter 
Street. I'll give you a note.” 

We both rose on the single impulse 
and shook hands with Manning, until 
he begged us to desist, ere we crippled 
him. Then we asked him to call for 
drinks, and we drank his health in 
the big, sensible deep-sinkers they 
used at this club for aerated water 
and accompaniments. 

‘“‘Let me know how you get on,’ 
said he, as later we left him in the 
great smoking-room. ‘We'll have 
dinner here before you sail.” 

We found no difficulty about the 
business. Our references were al! 
right. Mr. Milne explained that on« 
of his captains had been taken ill, 
and that there was no hope of hi 
recovery in time to resume command. 
Also, the chief officer was leaving to 
enter steam. Indeed, the old gentle- 
man seemed quite pleased to hav 
discovered us. 

“‘T know Australia,” he said. ‘‘ Was 
out there in the early ’sixties. Fine 
country. Hospitable people. And 
what some of them don’t know abou 
sheep and cattle isn’t worth talkin 


(Continued on page 208) 
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Telephone, 4673 Broad 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS G | t | O W & O K R Cable Address : A. B. ©. Code, Crogie, New York 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ee eS Fat 


Furnished for all Requirements, in- 

cluding High Speed and Cruising, . . Yachts of All Types—For Sale, Charter 

Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary Also, Chicago ee eee St., Chicago, lil. or Exchange. Commercial Vessels. 
or n espo Insurance. Descriptions and Photos 


Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial 
Vessels. Alterations Supervised If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description and photograph. No charge for listing Submitted upon Receipt of Inquiry 





Sate 7 alas 
N2: 232—FOR SALE—Handsome 145 foot steam yacht. Roomy accom- 
4“ modations. Deck, dining saloon and social hall. Entire outfit fine con- N2: 6264--FOR SALE—Desirable 35 f{t. water line auxiliary keel and center 
dition. Located New York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City board schooner. Lawley build. Murray & Tregurtha motor, giving speed 
seven miles. Accommodations furnished. One stateroom, main saloon. Sleeping 
six persons. Exceptionally ong inventory. at first class condition. 
Exceptional bargain. Quick sale. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 


Ane tA) Renee 
1 Racaee + New Vom 


N2 4591—FOR SALE—Handsome steel twin screw motor yacht. 126 foot : 

deck, 184 foot beam. 6 foot draft. Built by Seabury from our design. NO 4385—-FOR SALE—Twin screw 70 foot gasoline cruiser, 13 foot beam 
One of best available yachts of size. Fully equipped. Has Sperry stabilizer. Hot 1 3 state rooms Hot water heated. Deck salon. Speedway motor, speed 
water heated. inepected Great Lakes. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City 13 miles. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 


r } TO. 2549 
+ ROR 
LE — 
ty A Po 
keel cruis- 
ing sloop. 50 
foot deck, 
30 feet W. 
L. 11 foot 
beam. Built 
by Lawley. 
Fullyequip 
ped, perfect ‘. — 
condition 2 2 ae 
snapetente 
3o0ston. TO. 6217—FOR SALE—Attractive 42 foot bridg« 
54°3 ee Gielow & 4 deck cruiser having stateroom and _ salon 
N?: 5403—CHARTER—Consider Sale-—Dezirable Orr, 52 | Standard motor, electric lighted, fully equipped 
1‘ 50-foot cruising house boat, 4 staterooms, Broadway, | High grade boat, low price. Gielow & Orr, 52 
Standard motor, bridge control, recent build of N. Y. City Broadway, New York City 
extra heavy construction. Suitable Northern and | 
— rn cruising. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 
| 





New York City. 


TO. 2775—C HARTER—Consider Sale—Desirable 
60 foot cruiser, accommodating six persons, 
speed 11 miles, electric lighted, Speedway motor com- 
pletely equipped. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway 
New York City. 


TO. 5850—FOR SALE—50 foot Hand V bottom 

express cruiser. Sleeps 4 persons. Van Blerck 

O. 3241—FOR SALE—Handsome Lawley built motor. Speed 20 miles. Heavy construction. 

iN ‘auxiliary keel schooner. 80 foot W.L. 23 foot | Fully equipped. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. 
beam. Steel construction. Standard motor, speed | City- 

8 knots. 4 staterooms. Fully found and perfect 

condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





5 OR SALE—48 foot shoal draft bridge 
ye on” i N2: 1640—FOR SALE—Attractive Lawley built 


deck cruiser. 14 foot beam. Exceptional 
N®2 . 4606—FOR SALE—64’ sea going cruiser. | accommodations below and on deck. 40 H. P. 
*‘ One double, one single stateroom. Heavy con- | Heavy duty motor. Equipment complete, 
truction. Completely equipped, including launch | all perfect condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 
ender. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. N. Y. City. 


schooner. 85 foot W. L. 24 foot beam. 3 state- 
rooms completely equipped and in best condition. 
Has cruised to Bermuda and is very able sea boat. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
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W.C. Disbrow Represents 
Scripps, Regal, Hyde, 
and Navy 


FTER a number of months with 

the U.S. Ordnance Department, 

W. C. Disbrow, Jr., has reopened his 

old office at 71 Cortlandt Street and 

is now handling Scripps and Regal 
Motors. 

In addition to representing these 
two engine builders, Mr. Disbrow 
is carrying a stock of Hyde Propellers 
and Navy reverse gears. 


Winning Propellers 


OTOR boat enthusiasts will be 

interested to learn that Hyde 
Turbine Type Propellers are con- 
stantly adding new laurels to their 
already long list. Notable among 
Hyde-equipped boats now in the 
spotlight is Miss Detroit III which 
captured the Gold Challenge Cup at 
Detroit making a record of five con- 
secutive years that this famous 
trophy has been captured by boats 
using Hyde wheels. Baby Speed 
Demon II in 1914, Miss Detroit in 
1915, Miss Minneapolis in 1916, and 
Miss Detroit II in 1917, all used 
Hyde Propellers, and together with 
Miss Detroit III in 1918, form a 
remarkable record for Hyde-equipped 
craft. Aeolus, winner of the Detroit 
News Trophy, also used a Hyde as 
did Hoosier IV, winner of the Open 
Displacement Races at Miami, and 


Whip, winner of the Miami Cruiser 
Championship. 

A stock of Hyde Turbine Propellers 
is carried in New York City by W. C. 
Disbrow, Jr., 71 Cortlandt Street, 
where boatmen of New York and 
vicinity will receive courteous at- 
tention and prompt delivery. 


Yachts Change Hands 


S an evidence of the good de- 

mand for all types of yachts, 
the following sales are reported 
through the office of Simon Fisch, 
Yacht Broker, 31 East 27th Street, 
New York. 

50-Ft. Great Lakes Express Cruiser 
Gitana, sold for Mr. Philip De Ronde, 
President of the Orienta Navigation 
Co., New York, to a Rochester 
Yachtsman. 

40-Ft. Power Yacht, Muskeget, sold 
to Mr. L. P. Bradley of this city. 

38-Ft. Gasolene Cruiser, Kittrots, 
sold for Mr. G. M. Wynkoop to 
Mr. Ernest Johnson of New York. 

Auxiliary Schooner, Mallard, sold 
for Mr. Stanley K. Dimock of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Mr. L. H. Hall of 
New York. 

Bar Harbor 31 footer, Effingham, 
sold for Mr. John. T. Richards of 
this city to a New York Yachtsman. 

N. Y. Y. C. 30-foot Sloop, Minx, 
sold for Mr. Johnston de Forest, 
N. Y. Y. C., to Mr. Theo. S. Clark 
of Sea Cliff, L. I. 

Class R Sloop Tashmoo, sold for 
Mr. Chas. Belsky to Mr. Paul Lange, 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
just purchased the N. Y. Y. C. 30- 
foot sloop Amaranth, ex ‘‘Okee”’ and 
the boat will have her original name— 
Rowdy. 

Palmer 30-foot cruiser, Senga, sold 
for A. R. Riddle of Greenwich, Conn., 


Mr. Belsky has 


to Mr. G. W. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Auxiliary Yawl, Respite, sold for 
Mr. Walter H. Smith to Mr. Conrad 
Stein, Stamford, Conn. 

Buzzards Bay 30-foot Herreshoff 
Sloop, Young Miss, sold for Mr. 
Roland F. Hall of Worcester, Mass., 
to a New York Yachtsman. 


The Eells Anchor 


OST people familiar with anchor 

rope have wished that some- 
thing could be done to reduce the 
weight of the hook without destroying 
its holding power. The new Eells 
anchor, now being marketed by C. 
D. Durkee & Co., of 2 South Street, 
New York City, seems to fill the bill, 
for we have it from the Durkee 
people that it will withstand double 
the strain, pound for pound of any 
other anchor. It is also declared 
that the Eeells will hold on any 
bottom, and will turn itself so thor- 
oughly and promptly that it is almost 


Stretton, Mount 


impossible for it to foul, while at the 


same time it is more easily broken 
out by reason of having a hollow 
crown or head. 
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The unimproved Erie canal through the city of Syracuse, 
will be open to navigation at twelve o’clock noon of May 
15th, 1919, and will be available for the use of boats be- 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


NOTICE OF OPENING OF STATE CANALS: 


The canals of the State will be officially opened to naviga- 
tion on the following dates respectively: 

The Champlain canal at twelve o’clock noon of May Ist, 
1919. The Erie canal for its entire length from Troy to 
Buffalo, at twelve o’clock noon of May 15th, 1919. The 
canal route from Troy to Oswego via the Erie canal to 
Three Rivers Point, and thence via the Oswego canal to 
Oswego, at twelve o'clock noon of May Ist, 1919. The 
Erie canal from Troy to Lyons at twelve o’clock noon of 
May 5th, 1919. The Erie canal from Troy to Schenectady 
at twelve o'clock noon of April 26th, 1919. The Cayuga 
and-Seneca canal at twelve o’clock noon of May Ist, 1919. 

The Black River canal at twelve o’clock noon of June 


daily. 
The unimproved 


noon of May 15th, 


o'clock p. m. daily. 


Superintendent of 


channel in the canalized rivers and lakes may be obtained 
at this office at a cost of twenty cents per sheet. 


tween the hours of ten o’clock p, m. and six o'clock a. m. 


of Rochester will be open to navigation at twelve o'clock 
of boats between the hours of six o’clock a. m. and ten 


The portion of the unimproved canal between Water- 
ford and the Hudson river at Albany, will be open to 
navigation at twelve o’clock noon of May 15th, 1919. 

Copies of rules and regulations governing navigation 
on the state canals may be had upon application to the 





Albany, April 21, 1919 


Erie canal into and through the city 


1919, and will be available for the use 


Public Works. Charts showing the 


LEWIS NIXON, 
Superintendent of Public Works. 
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We have a complete list of steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiliaries and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. Kindly let us know 
what your requirements are, and we will gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 


| NAVAL ahs 
ae” COX & STEVENS tx 
“Brokers 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY *”"° 














N2: 2366—FOR SALE—Mosat desirable large stee 
+‘ twin screw cruising power vacht available. 126 
x 18.6 x 6 ft. Recently built in best manner; ex- 
ceptionally able craft. Speed 12-14 miles; two 
125-150 H.P. 6 cyl. air-starting motors. Large deck 
dining saloon; main saloon, five statero»ms, two 
bathrooms, etc., aft. Allconveniences. Handsomely | 
furnished. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York | 


N2; 1828—FOR SALE—Cruising power yacht; 

iN 75 x 13 x 3’. Speedgi! to 12 miles;"50-60 h. p. 
Standard motor. ining saloon and galley[forward ; 
three staterooms, bathroom and two toilets aft. 

| Excellent condition. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., 
New York. 





TO. 639—FOR SALE or CHARTER—Steel, twin 
4 screw power yacht; lll x 21x 4 ft. Speed 12-14 
miles; Standard reversible moiors. Exceptional! 
7 > : : , accommodation; five double staterooms. two bath 
o. t708— FOR SALE OR CHARTER—V ery rooms, large living room, etc. Price low Cox & 
*‘ roomy, light draft, twin screw cruising power) coun. 15 William Street, New Yor! 
yacht, 99 x 17 x 4 ft., adapted for Florida service. | ~t®V°™S: 19 *ViHam “treet, ” 
Speed 12-14 miles; Standard motors. Large dining 
saloon, six staterooms, three bathrooms; all con- a — 
veniences. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 
Vork. \ 
| 
f 1 
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O. 2954—FOR SALE—Twin screw power yacht; 


em. Ne 


~ > a wes 


i | 
: . N 71 x 13.3 x 3.6 ft. Speed up to 16 miles; two 
| 6 cyl. 90 H. P. Speedway motors. ining room 

TO. 3233—FOR SALE—Particularly desirable 123 | forward, three staterooms, bathroom and vestibule 

4N ft. steel steam yacht. Speed up to 17 miles. | containing transom berth aft. Priceattractive. Cox 

Recent build. Dining saloon and social hall on deck; | & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 

five staterooms, two bathrooms, etc. Best craft of | 

type and size available. 

St., New York. 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William | 






se 
| S cea Oaer 
Ries ites 5 x JO. 2560—FOR SALE—Fast, V-bottom, twin 
ze N screw power cruiser; 60 x 13 x 3 ft. Built 1917. 
TO. 978—FOR SALE—High speed, triple screw, | Speed up to 18 miles; two 6 cyl. Sterling motors. 


oil burning steam yacht; 165 x 16 x 6 ft. Speed | Double stateroom forward; roomy saloon aft with 


up to 30 miles. Deck dining saloon, fourjstaterooms 
Low figure accepted for immediate sale. Cox 


‘ bath). Low price for quick sale. 
& Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 


15 William Street, New York. 





r 








\TO. 2758—FOR SALE—Most desirable up-to-dat 


O. 3427—FOR SALE AT LOW FIGURE—Fast, 
roomy, twin screw cruising power yacht; 74x 14x 

3.9 ft. New 1916; Lawley built. Speed up to 16 
miles; two 6 cyl. “Speedway ’’ motors 110-120 H. P. 
each. Large saloon, three staterooms, shower bath, 

| ete. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


+’ 65-ft. cruiser available. Speed 11-12 miles. Re- 
itkable accommodation, including deck saloon 

forward,—dining cabin, double and single stateroom 

and bathroom aft. In splendid condition (Has not 
en in Government service). Cox & Stevens, 15 
illiam Street, New York. 





separate galley; two toilet rooms (one with Sitz | 
Cox & Stevens, | 


© 





N\] O. 3560—FOR SALE—Fast Bridge Deck Cruiser: 
4 45x 106x3.6ft. New 1917. Speed 18 miles; 
125 H. P. 6 cyl. Sterling Motor. Double stateroom. 
saloon, galley, toilet room, etc. Price reasonable 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





6. 3541—FOR SALE 


OR CHARTER—Par- 


N 


ticularly desirable 100 ft. steel twin screw 
cruising power yacht. Very attractively finished 
and furnished. Speed up to 15 miles; two 6 cyl. 
air-starting and reversible Standard motors. Fitted 
with every convenience. Large dining saloon and 
socialthall on deck; five staterooms, bath, two 
toilet rooms, etc. Without doubt finest craft of 


type and size available. 
Street, New York. 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William 





JO. 148—FOR SALE—Steel, flush deck, steam 
+‘ auxiliary schooner yacht; 130 ft. overall, 110 
ft. waterline, 26 ft. beam, 15.6 ft. draft. Speed 


under power 9 knots; compound engine; electric 
Extremely 
& Stevens, 


able craft; 
15 William 


conveniences. 
Cox 


lights; all 
heavily constructed. 
Street, New York. 


Tae 





ae i. 


Flush deck steel auxiliary 


TO. 1728—FOR SALE 
+ schooner 114 x SO x 23 x 10 ft Lawley Build. 
Speed under power 9 knots, 100-125 6 cylinder 
Standard Motor. Two double and two single state- 
rooms, large saloon, bathroom and two toilets. 
Sails new in 1916. Completely found. In excellent 
condition. Price attractive. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York.y 
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OUTING-CHESTER PICTURES 


For people who see the funny side of 


humans the world over... 
shudder cheerfully at the 


and rhinoceroses.......... 


...love dogs and skunks 


dangers of mad rapids and dizzy cliffs.......... and 

rejoice in the beauty of wild woods and wild sea. 
Travel pictures, released one each week. 

Your motion picture theatre can show them and 


BRING THEM BACK EVERY WEEK 


Produced by C. LL CHESTER, in cooperation with OUTING, and distributed to theatres exclusively through: 


BOSTON—Boston Photoplay Co., 52 Broadway. 


NEW YORK-—First National Exhibitors’ Exchange of N. Y, 
509 Sth Avenue. 


NEW JERSEY—First Nationa: Exhibitors’ Exchange of N. J., 
729 7th Avenue, New York 


PHILADELPHIA—Electric Theatre Supply Co., 13th and Vine 
Streets. 


RICHMOND—First National Exhibitors’ Circuit of Va., 904 
#. Broad Street. 


ee ~~~" acme: Nationa! Exhibitors’ Circuit of Va., 146 Marietta 
treet. 


PITTSBURGH—Quality Film Corp., 414 Ferry Street. 


CLEVELAND—First National Exhibitors’ Co. of Ohio, 402 
Sloan Building. 
INDIANAPOLIS—H. Lieber Company, 24 W. Washington Street. 


LOUISVILLE—Big Feature Rights Corp., Rex Theatre Building. 


DETROIT—Arthur S. Hyman Attractions, 202 New Film Building. 
CHICAGO—Celebrated Players Film Corp., 207 S. Wabash Avenue. 


MINNEAPOLIS—First National Exhibitors’ Circuit of the N. W., 
400 Film Exchange Building. 


MILWAUKEE—First National Exhibitors’ Circuit of the N. W., 
Fey Building. 


ST. LOUIS—Grand Central Film Co., Grand and Lucas Avenues. 
OMAHA—Sterling Film Corp., 1417 Farnam Street 
DENVER—Supreme Photoplay Corp., 1446 Welton Street. 


LOS ANGELES—First National Exhibitors’ Exchange, 833 S. 
Broadway. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Turner & Dahnken, 134 Golden Gate Avenue 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—First National Exhibitors’ Exchange, Ltd., 
1318 Standard Bank Building. 


SEATTLE—Exhibitors’ Film Exchange, 1200 Fourth Avenue 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


OFFER FOR SALE 





TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


52 Pine Street - 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 


THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 


New York City 


MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 











O. 8506—FOR SALE—Attractive flush deck motor cruiser 97’ x 167’ x 4’ 
Two 100 h. p. Standard motors; speed 10 knots. 
Further particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 


4% draft. 
owner's quarters. 
Pine Street, New York. 


TO. 7987 
4 —FOR 
SALE OR 
CHART- 
ER —Mod- 
ern  cruis- 
ing motor 


motor; 
speed 13 





low, deck dining saloon, bath room, 2 owner's water closets 
Large quarter and bridge decks. 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 


electricity. 
Commodious 


TO. 18—FOR SALE— 
Owned by Estate— 


Exceptional opportunity 
to purchase 
steam Yacht at a bargain 
figure. 147 ft.x 17 ft.x7 
ft. draft. Triple expansion 
engines; 
speed 15 knots. 
owner's accommodations. 


first class 


Almy boilers; 
Large 


» Further particulars from 


Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 
52 Pine Street, New York 


knots; + 
staterooms, 
saloon be- 
Lighted by 
Full data from Tams. Lemoine 


TO. 8448—Sale 
+‘ or Charter— 
Twin screw cruis- 
ing motor yacht 
123’ x 18’ 6” «x 
5'9” draft. Built 
1912 Two 100 
h. p. 20” Centugy 
motors. Speed 
13% miles 6 
staterooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 

jan Saloons, etc. Full 
me particulars from 
® Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, 52 Pine 

" Street, New York. 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone Call 
8638 Bowling Green 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cable Address 
Yachting, N. Y. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


NO. 1738—Raised Deck Cruiser, 65’ x 11’, 

six cylinder motor; good accommoda- 
tion. Apply William Gardner & Company, 
| Broadway, New York. 


O. 2129—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Bridge 
“‘ deck cruiser, 51 ft. x 10 ft. x 4 ft. Double state- 
room, saloon, galley, etc. 
& Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


Apply William Gardner | 





O. 924—Power Yacht, 92 ft., six-cylinder 

20th Century motor recently over- 

hauled, good deck space. Apply William 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


> se 


SALE—Steel steam yacht, 139’ x 
Has dining saloon, social 


N2; 393—FOR 
18’ 3” x 7’ 6” draft. 

hall and pantry on deck. Five staterooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, galley, etc., below. Completely equipped. 
| Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


N¢ ). 1081—FOR SALE—Twin screw 90 ft. 

power yacht, splendid accommodation. 
Recently overhauled and two new Standard 
4 cylinder 75 H. P. each, installed 1916. 
Exceptionally able and fully found. Apply 
William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New 
York. 


NO. 2343—Practically new, twin-screw 
“" 60 foot express cruiser, Sterling engines, 
speed 22 miles. Apply William Gardner & 
Co.. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Heat It With 






ee On That Fishing Trip 


T’S a heart-breaker getting a camp fire going. You can’t 
find paper, sticks around the tent are soaking wet, you 
keep pourin’ on oil ’til the smoke nearly chokes you 

and blinds your eyes, the coffee gets cold while you're 
cooking the fish—more sticks, more kerosene—‘Say, 
fellows, wouldn’t you rather turn in hungry than go 
through all this rigmarole?” You don’t have to now. 

Take Theroz Fuel along; apply a match to Theroz and 

instantly you have intense heat—no smoke, no soot, no odor 
—ALL heat—a HOT flame that “stays put.” Theroz gives 20% more heat—that’s 
why the “Yanks” used Theroz in France; Theroz stays solid while burning; no 
danger if spilled; plenty of hot water for dish-washing, shaving, etc. 


Theroz Mess Kit, 


designed for outdoors; light, compact, strong; has ten individual units which 
nest perfectly. Collapsible. Two Theroz Fuel cubes will heat and cook food for 


two ple. 

Pheros Blue Flame Stove has cooking ca- 
pacity for a whole family and can be used in- 
doors and outdoors; has two burners, yet is 
as easily portable as a small suit case and can 
be readily filled with dishes, provisions, sup 
plies—serving as a carryall. 

You will find Theroz Fuel and Appliances 
at drug, hardware, sporting goods and depart- 
ment stores, but if your dealer does not have 
them, we will send them direct. Write 
for free booklet and price list. 














Basic Products Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg. New York 




















THIS MAN IS A TRAPPER 


HE HAS What’s the idea? It has occurred to him that a 
TRAPPED check for $3.00sent to OUTING will bring him real 
AN IDEA help for, and enjoyment of things out-of-doors. 


Dollar for dollar, a subscription to OUTING is by far the best 
single investment that an outdoor or even an indoor man can 
make. If you are not on our list, you will do well to send us a 


check today. 


OUR BAIT IS FIVE ISSUES FOR $1.00 
Six, if you write at once and mention this offet 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
141 WEST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Designing and Building 
Small Boats 


(Continued from page 181) 


ones in the round bottomed boats o1 
built up ones as in the other types 

The planking or outer skin of the 
boat presents a problem to any one 
who has never attempted to do it 
before. In reality it is a simple matter 
when you know how and it isn’t hard 
to learn. If you have every noticed 
the staves in a barrel you have seen 
how they are widest at the center 
where the diameter is the greatest. 
The same thing occurs in the planking 
of a boat. When we wish to plank a 
boat we first put on her sheer, or top 
strake, and her garboard, or strake 
adjacent the keel. The shape of these 
is found by an operation called 
spiling. A thin batten about four or 
six inches wide is bent around the 
frames and with a pair of dividers 
set to a convenient distance. a series 
of marks are pricked in the batten 
with the dividers set in the rabbet 
if we are spiling the garboard or 
even with the clamp if we are spiling 
the sheer. Care should be taken to 
see that the distance between the 
divider points is constant all the 
time. After our batten is pricked in 
all the spots should be marked for 
reference, and the batten removed 
from the frames. The batten is then 
laid on a plank transferred to this 
plank. The garboard and sheer 
strakes are nearly always made the 
same width throughout their length 
so that after we have established one 
edge, we may get the other one with- 
out trouble. The planking between 
these two strakes presents a little 
more difficult problem. We will say 
for instance that we wish to us¢ 
eight strakes between these two 
already put on. At every frame we 
measure or girth around the frame 
the distance between the sheerstrak« 
and garboard, divide the result by 
eight and lay it away for future 
reference. 

We again spile the upper edge of 
our garboard strake and lay this off 
on a plank marking every point wher« 
it will cross a frame. Knowing the 
width that the plank will be at any 
frame the other edge of the piank cat 
be quickly established. The planking 
should be worked from both top and 
bottom toward the bilge taking caré 
that no two butts come in the same 
frame space. Another form of plank- 
ing that finds favor among amateurs 
is the strip planking shown in figur« 
VII. In this.form the planking is 
ordered in thin strips and it may 
take bend both ways. Strips are inter- 
nailed and slightly beveled on thei 
edges to make a nice fit. Watertight- 


(Continued on page 208) 
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Telephones 
Bowling Green 
9162 and 9163 


Cable Address 
Yachtbroco, Newyork 


All the available yachts for sale and charter. 





H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS’ Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter 


No. 1 BROADWAY 


Below are a few of our offerings. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Our knowledge of the yachts we offer, and our experience of over 
265 years in the business, insures satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send six cents for illustrated Catalogue 


HENRY H. JENNINGS 
HERMAN JAGLE 


Surveying 
Marine Insurance 








NY. 4270—SALE OR CHARTER—Keel schooner 
105’ x 73’ x 18’ 6” x 11’ 3”. Designed and built 
by William Fife in 1902. Three double staterooms, 
two berths in main cabin, toilets and bath, etc. 
Has just returned from cruise to West Indies. Apply 
H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 


\JO. 3554—SALE or CHARTER. Auxiliary keel | 


4‘ yawl. 68’ x 46’x 17’ x7’ 6”. Three staterooms, | 
two berths in main saloon, toilet etc., 25-35 H. P. | 
Motor. Speed 7 miles. Apply H. H. JENNINGS | 
COMPANY, 1 Broadway, New York. | 


TO. 4225—SALE or CHARTER—Power house- 
boat 51’ x 48’ x 15’ 5” x 3’. Built 1915. Three 
staterooms, two berths in main saloon, toilet etc. 
32-37 H. P. Standard Motor. Speed 8 miles. 
Electric light, etc. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 
1 Broadway, New York. 


O. 3760. Keel schooner 82’ x 52’ x 16’ x 10’ 5”. 
Designed and built by Lawley & Son in 1903. 
Two double staterooms, two berths in main cabin, 
toilet, etc. Fast and able. Has racing record. Apply 
H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 


N2@: 3826. Auxiliary keel schooner. 64’ x 43’ x 
14’ 6” x 8’ 10”. Two staterooms, saloon with 
two berths and two transoms, toilet. Four berths 
and toilet in forecastle. 18-25 H. P. Sterling motor 
installed 1914. Owned by an Estate. Apply 
H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 


NO: 1619. Bridge deck cruiser 46’ x 45’4" x 11’ x 
“" 3'6”. Built 1914. Double stateroom, two 
berths in main cabin, two berths in engine room, 
Two toilets, 50 H. P. Speedway motor. Speed 11-12 
miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway 
New York. 





Built for Sturdy Service 
Continued from page 175 
is 14 and 16 miles per hour 
respectively. 

Two 80-gallon fuel tanks are 
placed on either side of the 
engine room while a 100 gallon 
fresh water tank is installed under 
the after deck. 

The equipment both as to deck, 
cabin and engine room, is as com- 
plete as necessary for the proper 
operation of the yacht. Linens, 
blankets, dishes, glass or, silver- 
ware, kitchen utensils, and equip- 
ment which can in any way be 
termed personal are the only 
“‘extras’’ required, and except 
in these the craft when purchased 
is ready for cruising. 

oe wb 
Many Comforts in 43 
Foot Cruiser 
Continued from page 189 

The cockpit is arranged with 
automatic self-bailing scuppers, 
although the floor is above the 





water line. A deep lounging seat 
with tufted leather cushion is 
built across the after section and 
the space in this compartment 
is large enough for the use of at 
least four yacht chairs. 

As is customary with Great 














Lakes craft, this new standard- 
ized model will be completely 
equipped in every detail and will 
include such luxuries as electric 
light, running water, rugs, silk 
hangings, screens and, in fact, 
everything else necessary to as- 
sure the comfort of the owner. 
The hull construction is stan- 


dardized in the shops of the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Cor- 
poration and contemplates the 
use of oak keel, sawn frames with 
steam bent oak ribs between; 
fore and aft spruce battens, run- 
ning fore and aft from stem to 
transom, backing up every plank 
seam ; clear white cedar planking, 
all carefully fastened for salt 
water service, with composition 
bolts, copper rivets and brass 
screws. So far as all practical 
purposes are concerned, this con- 
struction results in a heavy 
double planked hull. Concen- 
tration for a number of vears on 
express cruiser type has enabled 
the builders to produce small 
boats of exceptional accommoda- 
tions and a high turn of speed, 
yet the construction is heavy and 
substantial in every respect. 

The Forty-three footer, pow- 
ered with a six-cylinder Model 
M Van Blerck engine will be 
able to maintain a speed of 
twenty miles an hour. 
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Light Weight 
Inboard 
MOTORS 


RELIABLE 


and 


EFFICIENT 


Sturdy construction 
without undue weight; 
maximum power with 
minimum consump- 
tion of gas; these are 
two of the important 
features found in the 
famous 


cARROW-WATERMAN MODEL K’S 


These little engines—built in either one or two cylinder types— 
are just the thing for tenders or other small boats where 
space and weight limitations are confronted. The Arrow-Water- 
man light weight inboard motor is being used by many boatmen 
whose problems include a lack of space for the power plant. 

The Model K-2 for instance weighs only 60 Ibs., and may be in- 
stalled in an ordinary rowboat without any preparation by anyone 
who is handy with tools. The lack of vibration will surprise you— 
notwithstanding the fact that this model develops5H.P. Built in 
our own factory it comes to you with a guarantee as to the quality 
of material and workmanship put into it. A reliable 2 cylinder 
engine equipped with aluminum crank-case and copper water jacket. 


ONE OR TWO CYLINDER MODELS. 


The single cylinder, Model K-1, is a 24% H. P. motor weighing but 36 Ibs., 
that ——- consistently day in and day out. It is especially suitable for 
installation in canoes and small rowboats. Arrow-Waterman Motors offer you 
every desirable feature in small boat power plants. They may be seen at any 
time at our factory or a descriptive catalogue will be sent upon request. 


Arrow Motor © Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 
637 Hudson Terminal Building Foreign Office, 47 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York City, New York J E. Sitterley, Foreign Sales Mgr. 
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YACHT CLUBS GET WISE! 


Yacht clubs are using my second hand fire department hose 
around boats and floats. 
80,000 feet all sizes wire rope; 
1,000 army canvas covers; 
1,000 army bed blankets, life rings and life preservers; 
1,000 army camp stools, tents and cots; also large fire depart- 
ment brass bells, 


EDWARD J. KANE 


59 ANN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 206) 


ness is secured by an application of 
thick paint to each strip. Where they 
end as at the sheer they may be 
nibbed into the sheerstrake or cut 
even with its edge. Another way is 
to leave them end rough and fit a 
covering board or false sheerstrake 
over the edges. 

““V”’ bottomed boats do not pre- 
sent as difficult a problem as the 
round bottomed ones. In figure VIII 
I have shown the boat set up in a 
figure IX its principal elements all 
of which I have discussed earlier 
in this article. Floors, keel and 
keel batten are the same as they 
would be for a round bottomed 
boat but the bottom is cross planked 
eliminating spiling. 

Figure X shows how the flat 
bottom boats are assembled. 

Figure XI shows the chines in use 
on these types. Bevels for the chines 
keel battens and clamps are secured 
by laying a straight edge in the 
direction that the planking will run 

As to sizes of material I would 
advise the prospective builder to 
examine a good boat of the type 
that he intends to build and use his 
own judgment as these factors differ 
with every type. He should also 
keep in mind the fact that mercantile 
sizes of lumber are much cheaper 
than odd ones and above all build 
his boat ‘‘Without Waste, Without 
Haste, With Perfect System.” 


Ww Ww Ww W 


Home and Back Again 


(Continued from page 200) 


about. I had interests in stations and 
other things. Have them still. Yes, 
Captain Ward, you'll find the Mer- 
maid a comfortable ship, and a good 
sea boat. She’s nearly the last of the 
line. We’re going into steam present- 
ly, like everybody else. Shan’t want 
you till she’s ready to sail. But 
perhaps Mr. Scott might as well be 
on board during the next few days.”’ 

The Mermaid was all her owner 
had said she was, and as we dropped 
our pilot off Dover, and began to 
make sail, 1 was more than pleased 
with our luck. 

We had dined the night before 
with Manning and some of his friends 
at the big club, and passed a jolly 
time. And now here we were, home- 
ward bound, not in a cooped-up 
liner, but in a fine, full-rigged ship, 
of over fifteen hundred tons, such as 
any young master might think it a 
pride to command. 

Phil was for’ard, getting the canvas 
on her, and the second mate, a smart 
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young officer of about twenty-three 
ur so, named Carlton, was flying 
round aft. 

There were only two passengers— 
a Dr. Milsom and a retired naval 
officer. The doctor, a quiet, elderly 
man, seemed a good sort, but the 
navy man, also elderly, in the little 
i saw of him, appeared irritable and 
crotchety. Presently the doctor in- 
troduced him as Commander Biggins. 

“How de do,” said he ungraciously. 
“This ship’s too much by the head. 
Expect she’ll make bad weather of it 
in a heavy seaway.’”’ And he stalked 
off. 

The doctor laughed as he saw my 
look. ‘‘Curious specimen, isn’t he?”’ 
he remarked. ‘Old timer, evidently ' 
—long bef« re steam. Master’s mate, . Tadkeass sie ae Serten 
probably retired these last twenty 


Reconstruction 


and the 
Small-bore 
Rifle Club 


Painted for Remington UMC 
years.” 


by I’. X. Leyendecker 

Off Beachy the weather began to 
thicken. An hour later we were in a 
fog the like of which I had never 
before experienced. 

Anchors rattled through hawse- 
pipes, as vessels brought up quite 
close to us, looking like sheeted 
ghosts in the mist—uncomfortable 
ghosts, much more dangerous than 
the generally accepted species. It was 
my first command in a ship of any 
size, and if a bit nervous, I tried hard 
not to show it. But, to myself, I 
cursed the Channel very heartily. 

“All ready for bringing up, if 
necessary, Mr. Scott?’’ I said to 
Phil, just then coming aft. 

“All ready, sir,’’ replied Phil, in 
regular big ship style. 

“And the sooner the _ better,”’ 
croaked the voice of Biggins at my 
elbow, ‘‘ before we have some steamer 
on top of us.” 

Taking no notice of him, and little 
dreaming of the obligation I should 
one day be under to him, I told Phil 
to set the royals, and to see that the 
fog-horn was kept going. 

‘Just as much chance of collision 
while at anchor,’ I said to the 
doctor, ‘‘as there is while moving. I 
prefer to take the risk so long as the 
wind lasts.” 

‘‘When I was on active service—”’ 
began my passenger. 

But seeing that he must be brought 
up all standing, or otherwise become 
a nuisance, I broke in with: ‘‘ Don’t be 
alarmed, sir. This smother will clear 
away presently. There’s not the least 
cause for nervousness.” 

Biggins began to grunt indignantly 
as I walked for’ard, and I could hear 
the doctor chuckle to himself. For- 
tunately for my peace of mind, the 
vind did freshen almost at once, and 
blew the fog away in wisps and 
treamers, the sun came out, and the 
ld Mermaid leaning over to it, 
vegan to make pleasant music at her 
ows and along her sides. 


(To be continued) 


NE of the first and best war measures the U. S. Govern- 


ment adopted was the British modern development of 
small-bore or .22 caliber rifle target shooting. 


No better endorsement of Remington UMC service to 
shooters could have beenasked. But more was to come. 


In appropriating for “home consumption valuable Government 
war-time methods, civilian America has seized upon the new small-bore 
target shooting as one of its best finds. In community, industrial and 
institutional rifle clubs, an enormous expansion has begun, centering 
around the small-bore rifle shooting regulations now officially pre- 


scribed by the National Rifle Association. 


Foremost as it has been in the encouragement of thie shooting and 
these clubs, Remington UMC is best able to help—as it is helping—to 
bring this splendid sport permanently into its own in this country. 


If you are interested in getting up a rifle club, reviving one, or putting some 
~ into the one you have just been elected President of, write today for a 
ree copy of the Remington UMC Handbook, containing full information, 
including how to obtsia Government assistance through the N. R. A., and 


what P y gt C targets to ask for. 





THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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LEARN TO 


SHOOT 


Be friends with a gun! 
Know how to handle and 
use one! Not merely for 
protection but for the good 
health it will bring you. 
An hour or two every week 
at 


TRAPSHOOTING 


will help take worries from 
your mind and kinks out 
of your muscles. Oxygen 
and recreative exercise, 
mental and muscular, are 
the best tonic in the world 
for men and women. Your 
local gun club is the place 
to get both. 

Write for name of nearest 
club and our book, The 
Spert Alluring. 

SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

Company 


Wilmington Delaware 


Visit Du Pont i a 6 School 
Atlantic City, N. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
m4 
: 
: 


Because it’s built that way 
Write for Complete Catalog 
RACINE BOAT COM PANY 


Wisconsin 
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YACHTING 
War Time Cruising 


Continued from page 187 


ghost that ever visited the place. 
Doc is especially fond of the passage 
where it tells about one of Captain 
Kidd’s pirates, with a sheath knife in 
his teeth and blood on his neck, 
standing guard over a chest of gold 
buried on Appledore Island. Stories 
like this are extremely realistic if 
read on the scene where the events 
took place, more particularly so 
when a storm rages, the rain beats 
dismally on the roof, and the mysteri- 
ous murmur and rustle of unseen 
things vies with the mournful wail 
of a near-by fog horn. The two 
mariners read a number of these 
thrilling tales and then turned in to 
sleep with great earnestness. 


To be continued 


Building Kitkat 


Continued from page 174 


planks are strained around the hull. 
You should snap a chalk line on the 
floor about where you are going to set 
up the boat, and measure off exactly 
fifteen feet on this line, and then 
mark off stations every foot. These 
stations should be numbered to check 
with the stations on the inboard 
elevation. Now directly over station 
No. 1 build up some blocks 1 ft. 9% 
in. above the floor. If these blocks 
are as long fore and aft as the ones 
shown in the setting up drawing it 
will be necessary to bevel them off as 
shown as the keel should rest on the 
blocks evenly for their full fore and 
aft length. At station No. 4 the 
blocks should be 1 ft. 5% in. high. 
At station No. 7 they should be 1 ft. 
5 in., at station No. 11 they want to 
be 1 ft. 4 in. and at station No. 14 
they should be 1 ft. 1 in. 


DEADWOOD 


The deadwood or skag should be 
put on the keel now. This is a piece 
of 2 in. stuff 14 inches wide and 
about 4 ft. 4 in. long. The bottom 
of the skag will be a straight line, 
but the top will be curved so that the 
skag is the following depths at the 
stated stations. Sta. No. 11, 4 in.; 
Sta. No. 12, 6 in.; Sta. No. 13, 834 
in.; Sta. No. 14, 11% in. At the 
transom it will be 14 in. deep. The 
forward end of the deadwood will 
extend 61% in. forward of Sta. No. 11, 
gradually rounding up as_ shown. 
The deadwood should be fastened 
with 3 in. screws put in from the 
inside of the keel on 6 in. centers.. 

Now set the complete keel up on 
the blocks, cutting away the blocks 
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as necessary until the keel is sprung 
to the proper curvature. It will take 
a little force probably to force the 
keel down into place, and if you are 
working in a shop you can fasten 
shores to the ceiling of the shop and 
drive the keel down with wedges 
under the shores. If working in the 
open you will have to use clamp 
screws. Do not fasten the keel to the 
blocks by driving a nail down 
through the keel. Either fasten a 
piece of wood to the side of the block 
and nail into the side of the keel, 
or else place a block longer than the 
keel is wide across the latter and 
drive the nails out near the ends of 
the block. The stem will have to be 
shored up so that it stands at exact 
right angles to the floor, or so that a 
plumb bob dropped from the top of it 
will fall directly down the center of 
the fore edge of the stem. Do the 
same with the transom. In the 
latter case you can use a carpenter’s 
level on the flat bottom of the stern 
board. Both stem and stern must be 
shored so that they are absolutely 
firm, as otherwise the boat will be out 
of shape in the end. 


MAST STEP 

This is to be as shown on the plans, 
and is to be firmly bolted to the 
stem knee. The hole for the one inch 
pin that holds the foot of the mast 
should be bored now when you can 
get at it easily. The hole can be 
located by reference to the drawing 
of the mast. 


CENTERBOARD HEAD LEDGES 

Before the head ledges for the 
centerboard trunk can be put in it 
will be necessary to cut the slot for 
the board. This is a 2 in. slot extend- 
ing from a point 3 in. forward of 
Sta. No. 6 to a point 3% in. forward 
of Sta. No. 11. To properly cut the 
slot, and in fact to locate the various 
frames and other parts it will be 
necessarv to mark on the top of the 
keel the station marks. Also mark a 
center line directly down the center 
of the keel and the inboard faces of 
the stem, stern board and stern 
knee. The head ledges are to be of 
3 in. by 2 in. material. The forward 
ledge will be 3 ft. 534 in. long, and the 
after one will be 2 ft. 3 in. long and 
will be curved to an inside radius of 
4 ft. 1% in. The fitting of the 
ledges will have to be done very 
carefully as the joint where they fit 
into the keel must be perfectly tight. 
Thick white lead should be smeared 
on it when making up. 


CENTERBOARD BED LOGS 
The bed logs are to fit down tightly 
on top of the keel and against the 
head ledge sides. The depth of the 
bed log will be 6 in. at the forward 
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side of the forward head ledge, and 
3% in. at the after side of the after 
head ledge. The top will be straight. 
[he bed logs will fasten to each of 
the head ledges with two bolts 
through both logs and the ledge and 
to the keel with a bolt in each log at 
each end and with 3 in. wood screws 
iriven from the outside of 6 in. 
centers for the rest of the way. The 
joint must be well white leaded. 


FRAMES 


Each one of the frames is sep- 
arately detailed on the drawings. 
The sizes of the material are marked 
on the construction plan. They are 
to be fastened to the keel with one 
through bolt, except in the way of 
the bed logs where they are to be 
mortised into the logs with a 3 in. by 
lin. mortise. This will give a chance 
to run a fastening right down 
through the frame into the bed log 
and another fastening can be toed 
into the log. The frame in the way 
of the stern knee can extend clear 
across instead of being cut as shown 
in the plan if desired. At the corners 
the frames are to be notched out for 
the chine as shown on the drawnig 
of frame No. 3. This notch must be 
cut with due regards for the fact 
that the chine will have to follow the 
slant of the sides. The fastenings 
will have to be at least two 2 in. 
galvanized boat nails with the points 
clinched over. To assist in holding 
the frames in place there must be a 
cross spawl placed across the heads 
temporarily as shown on frame No. 5. 
A center line should be marked on the 
cross spawl and also on the bottom 
frame so that the frame can be set 
up on the keel and fastened properly 
by using a plumb bob. 


SIDE PLANKS 


You are now ready for the most 
interesting part of boat construction, 
the shaping and putting up of the 
planks. There are to be four planks 
on each side, so divide up the dis- 
tance from the top of the frame to 
the bottom of the chine into four 
equal parts, marking the divisions 
plainly on the face of the frames. 
Now take one of your boards from 
which you are going to cut the planks 
and bend it around the top of the set 
up hull from stem to stern. It will 
probably be necessary to use clamps 
screws unless you have lots of strong 
helpers. From the inside, mark a 
point on the board at each frame 
where the top of the frame is, and 
where the division mark comes. 
Now take the plank off and using a 
thin batten made of a piece of clear 
wood about 34 in. square connect 
all the points so made, drawing a 
line to which you can saw out the 
proper shape. In cutting the plank 





: tight. 
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it is well to saw at least 3/16 in 
outside of the line and finish with a 
jack plane. When the one plank is 
finished you can fit it roughly and 
then mark out a mate for the other 
side of the boat. The next plank 
below is marked out in the same 
manner, using the lower edge of the 
top plank instead of the top of the 
frames. The next plank to go on is 
the bottom side plank. This will 
leave one plank called a shutter to 
fillin. Each plank is to be fastened 
to the frames with at least two 1% 
in. screws, with the heads counter 
sunk. In planing the plank edges it 
must be remembered that there 
must be a seam about 1 1.6 in. open 
on the outside and tightly closed on 
the inside. This means that the 
outboard edge of the plank must be 
slightly bevelled. A very slight bevel 
will be enough. The inside seam 
should be perfectly tight. The 
planks will probably require forcing 
slightly against each other to make 
the seam tight and to do this you 
can nail a small block of wood to the 
frame and drive a wedge between 
the block and the plank edge until 
the seam above or below is tight. 
As soon as the plank is fastened the 
wedge and block can be removed. 


CENTERBOARD TRUNK 


This is to be gotten out of either 
two or three pieces of 1 in. stock. 
The edges will have to be dowelled 
as the joints must be perfectly water 
White lead will help to ac- 
complish this end. At the ends the 
trunk pieces will bolt or screw to the 
head ledges. A cap will finish off the 
top of the trunk nicely. 


_ BOTTOM PLANKING 

This will be very easy, as all that 
is necessary is to divide the greatest 
width from the keel to the outside 
of the chine by four and you will 
get the width of the planks. The 
seams will be a straight line except 
that the keel being tapered near the 
stem an allowance for this must be 
made in getting out the inside plank 
or garboard. The planks will be put 
on from the keel out, being fastened 
as they are put on. 


DECK BEAMS 


Are to be as shown, fastened 
against the frame. They are to be 
crowned about 3in.in7ft. As far as 


this crown is concerned it can be 
altered to suit, although the crown 
as given is about right. 


FORE AND AFTER 


The inboard ends of the side 
deck beams will mortise into a fore 
and after or carlin as shown. 
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MOXLEY | 
MOTOR 
BOATS 


We claim that 
there are no bet- 
ter boats built at 
any price. Com- 
pare our prices, 
then visit our 
showrooms, and 
convince yourself. 


QUICK 


DELIVERIES 


We Specialize on 
three Stock 
Launches in Sizes 
of 16, 20 and 25 
feet. All complete 
—ready to run. 


THE MOXLEY 
GUARANTEE WILL 
PROTECT YOU 


All hulls copper 
riveted. Cruisers 
and Yacht Tend- 
ers. Our Stock 
Launches power- 
ed with the fa- 
mous ‘Palmer’ 
Engines. Order 
now. A 25% de- 
posit will hold one 
of these launches 
for delivery in 
Spring. 4 


Wm. J. Moxley & Son 


COS COB, CONN. 


Sixteen Years of Honest 
Boat Building ; 














































PEE ROLE GEL INN MEY aN TUT ET OT RS 


— BATHING IN SAFETY 
WITH THE MASTEN 
“LIBERTY” SWIM- 
MING BELT (343) 

“Liberty” Swimming Belts have no equal and 

are adjustable to al! sizes of men, women or 

children. Beginners learn to swim in a few 
minutes; strong swimmers find them a source 
of added pleasure. 


You SHOULD know how to swim and can 
swim with a “Liberty” Belt. Prices, cotton 
covering, $2.00; satin, $3.00, silk, $5.00. 


Masten adjustable Life Jackets are approved 

by the Government. Our Universal Safety 

Suit is the most practical life preserver suit 

on the market, proved by competitive tests, 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Life Preserver Cushions, Jackets, Marine Up~ 
holstery, Boats, Boat Tops, Spray Hoods, and 
carry in stock Marine Engines (Outboard and 
Inboard), Accessories, etc. 


We specialize in life preserver equipment 
Write for latest catalogue 
INC, 


G. H. MASTEN CO., 
226 East 46th Street, New York City 


Visit our showroom, Booth 4, Concourse, 
Hudson Terminal Bidg., 50 Church St., N.Y. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 








MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


TURBINE TYPE 
PROPELLERS 


Gutalogue FREE Upon Request 
HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, MAINE 


OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 
YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, yew geet? mass. 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 
_————— 


THOMAS D. BOWES, M. E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Offices: 
Lafayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
———— 
The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 
30 East 42 St., New York, U.S. A. 
Builds, sells and charters commercial 
vessels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnish- 
ed on short notice. 
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DECKING 


Is to be as shown on the midship 
section covered with canvas. 


HOUSE SIDES AND COAMING 

Are to be as shown on the various 

drawings, to fasten on the carlin by 

a finishing piece of staving on the 

inside. On the outside there is to be 

a finishing moulding set in white 
lead to insure water tightness. 


INSIDE FINISH AND HOUSE WORK 

These parts are plainly shown on 
the plans and are easily understood. 
The bulkheads should be arranged so 
that access to spaces fore or aft of 
them is easy. The house beams can 
be crowned the same as the decking 
and fastened to the house sides with 
screws from the outside. The roofing 
should be canvas covered. Mouldings, 
finishing pieces and caps should be 
placed where shown to make an 
attractive finish. The flooring should 
be arranged so that parts will lift 
up to give access to the bilge. 


CENTERBOARD 
Should be made up as shown of 
134 in. stock, securely fastened to- 
gether. The lead is set in each side 
to overcome flotation. The pin hole 
should be for a 1 in. bronze pin, either 
rivetted or fitted with nuts and 
washers on the outside of the center- 
board trunk. 


RUDDER 
Should be as shown, fitted with 
galvanized gudgeons and braces to 
suit and fitted with a removable 
tiller setting into galvanized iron 
straps. The rudder is to be of 2 in. 
stock. 


MAST, BOOM AND GAFF 
Are to be as shown on the detailed 
plans. There will have to be partner 
pieces fitted in the way of the mast 
under the deck and between the 
beams. 


FINISHING UP 
The caulking, painting, and fitting 
of hardware is something that will 
have to be done to suit your own 
taste. As far as the caulking is con- 
cerned I would suggest that you get 
a professional to do this work as it is 
much more difficult to do than it 
seems. A poor caulking job may 
ruin your boat for good, so unless 
you know how, do not attempt it. 


RIGGING 

The rigging and sail are shown in 
sufficient detail to enable any one 
with even a rudimentary knowledge 
of sailing to finish up the work. If 
any difficulty is experienced with the 
plans, or if further information is 
desired, I will be glad to help you out 
in any way if you will address me at 
YACHTING Office. 
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FOR SALE—Ocean-going keel auxiliary 
schooner yacht, 66 ft. over all, 51 ft. water- 
line, 15.6 ft. beam, 9 ft. draught. Designed 
by Crowninshield and built in 1907. Flush 
deck with steering cockpit aft. Accom- 
modations consist of one large double state- 
room aft with transoms in front of berths, 
one single stateroom on port side opposite 
companion steps (not shown in drawing), 
large toilet and wash room, good sized 
main saloon, captain’s room, roomy galley 
and forecastle with four pipe berths. 
2-cylinder 20 H. P. 4-cycle Mianus motor 
gives speed of 7 miles under power. Motor 
installed after end of galley covered by 
drop table. Full headroom under deck 
beams. Can be quickly put in commission. 
Heavily built and as sound as the day she 
was launched. Lead ballast inside, iron 
outside. Fine sea boat and a good sailer 
Inspectable at Norfolk, Va. One of the 
most attractive yachts available for th 
man who wants an able, comfortable yacht 
capable of going anywhere. Address, Editor, 
YACHTING, 141 W. 36th Street, New York. 





FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in operation, econom- 
ical, accessible, refined. 1-6 
cylinders, 3-75 H.P. Send for 
booklet showing reasons why you 
should buy the Frisbie Motors. 


Y FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St. Middletown, Conn. 








W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“ Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 











on SALE 25-foot Herreshot 

Mahogany Knockabout. MHauled at 
Wood’s Hole, Mass. Al condition. Com 
plete with extra storm jib, sail and cock-pit 
covers, anchor, etc. $175.00 Winner of many 
cups and ribbons at Larchmont. For partic- 
ulars address “VirGE,”’ 310 W. Monument 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 





High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


**Light Competition Work Not Wanted”’ 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 
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Gerald Taylor White 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans of Yachts and 
W orking Boats 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


82 Wall Street, New York City 


FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 





Columbian Propellers 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 

50 CHURCH ST. NEW ‘at ngaas CITY 
Factory: Freeport, L. I 

New York Salesroom: Concourse, 50 Church St. 


Address all mail to Executive Offices except 
for New York City Sales 








COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel.: Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 





F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH - - R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular Illustrating twenty-five 
origina! Hand-V-Bottom designs of boats 
which have made good everywhere. 
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PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 














Men who know Buy, Sell, 


Charter and Insure their 


YACHTS 


THROUGH THE 


G. W. FORD 


YACHT AGENCY 


30 East 42d St., New York 
Cable Address ‘‘Yachtford’’ 











BOAT BUILDERS 
WORKING PLANS 


Steel, Wood and Composite Con- 
struction. Displacement, Trim, 
Stability and Speed. Calculations 
for Amateur and Professional 


Builders. 


S. S. RABL 


419 Third St., Baltimore, Md. 








WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 


SAIL MAKERS 
ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 








Marine Hardware and Supplies 
FOR 
Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 
118 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











RESH air, good fishing—and a fleet 

of “Old Towns” make a successful 
outing. Outdoor life made the brain 
and brawn that brought victory to our 
soldiers. Spend your vacation inthe F 
open, angling, shooting, exploring in § 
an “Old Town” for the pleasure and 
good exercise it gives. “Old Town” 
Canoes are built light but sturdy to 
stand the strain. Speedy ana trim. 
Why rent when you can own an “Old 
Town”? Send for catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co, 
805 Middle St. Old Town, Maine 








FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Yacht Agent 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter 
Let me know your requirements 


Telephone 
Rector 3896 











GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Used on most all American and foreign rac- 
ing yachts, are made by the Pigeon-Fraser 
Hollow Spar Co., makers of all kinds of 
spars for yachts, working vessels, or ice 
boats. Either Hollow or Solid. 


Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 

















Linton Rigg Yacht Agency 
1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
ROOM 701. BELL PHONE WALNUT 1768 


Yachts and Commercial Vessels of All 
Sizes and Types For Sale and Charter 











Build Your Own Steel Boat 


terns and ., 
printed Pinscrustions. rd 


RM 


cose. Work 2 


fur- 
hished. Al Also finished boate. Send for catalogue and prices 
F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co., 612 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 





WANTED: Joiner foreman who has 
had experience in high class yacht 
work. Good position offered. 


The Matthews Boat Co. 
Port Clinton, Ohio 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
Complete List of All Types of Yachts For 
Sale or Charter. Designs Furnished 
for Cruising and Racing Craft 


Telephone, Main 3141 


114 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
STRONG & BICKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Commercial 
Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxiliaries; Plans, 
Specifications, New Construction. 
Tel. Whitehall 537 
Cable Address ‘“‘Strobick-New York” 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
af all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 

















OR SALE—Twenty miles an hour open 
runabout, 35 feet long, 5% wide, 3 draft, 
with exceptionally well constructed hull 
Four or five men standing on one side cause 
the boat to tilt but little. An excellent 
boat for hunting and fishing. Has 30-60 

Stearns e ngine. 
. E. Dickinson, JR., Essex, Conn 


A gentleman desiring to cruise on a small 
sail boat this summer (August preferred) is 
seeking a boat owner looking for a com- 
panion, who is willing to share expenses and 
do his bit of work. References given and 
required. Address Box 45, c/o Yachting, 


141 West 36th Street. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE CURTISS-WILLIS CO., 
39 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


1—72 ft. 35 mile motor boat NEW. Cost $55,000, 
price $27,500. 4—240 H. P. Diesel Engines NEW, 
cost $31,313, price $21,000. Also anchors, chain, 
ship blocks, wire rope, etc. Write us for discounts. 
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Yachting Buyers’ Guide Dept. 
141-145 West 36th Street 


I am interested in the products manu- 
factured by the following concerns: 


eS Soy SOR: BO 
ee 5 ie Pe Ee 
The Service It Gives to Yachtsmen 


The Buyers’ Guide is ready to give full information about any article of equipment in which you may 
be interested and to purchase for the reader anything from a boat nail to a completed boat 


Jot down the numbers on the attached coupon and the Buyers’ Guide Service will do the rest, 
promptly and without charge or obligation 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 
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Air Craft 27. The Elco Works Engines, Detachable or Outboard 
28. Matthews Boat Co. 


1. Standard Aircraft Corp. ‘ ee M & Machi . 
: ; 29. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n - Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 
142. Curtiss Aero. and Motor Corp. Gi. | Ruterets Mater’ Ca. 
Ammeters Brushes 62. Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 30. Whiting-Adams 
3. C.D. Durkee & Co. Engines, Marine 
Anchors Canoes FOUR-CYCLE 
4. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 31. Thompson Bros. 63. Gray Motor Company 
5. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 32. Old Town Canoe Co. 64. Van Blerck Motor Co. 
6. C. D. Durkee & Co. 33. Racine Boat Co. 65. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. 
7. Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 34. Peterborough Canoe Co. Seabury Co., Cons. (Speedway 
> 35. W. H. Mullins Co. AEP : 
Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) 2 B.N.Merk ——e oo... 
8. Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. 37. King Folding Canvas Canoe Co. pon aati ee a “ pace 
9. Prest-O-Lite Co. 69. Me oa M picid o- 
10. Willard Storage Battery Co. » . Tipps Ssotor oO 
Capstans and Windlasses 70. Niagara Motors Cor. 
Boats (Stock) 38. C.D. Durkee & Co. 71. New York Yacht Launch & 
11. Geo. L. Chaisson 39. Hyde Windlass Co. Ps Engine Co. 
12. Thos. F. Day, Inc. 40. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 72. Wisconsin-Motor Mfg. Co. 
13. Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 41. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 73. Commonwealth Motors Co. 
14. Racine Boat Co. 74. Wolverine Motor Works 
15. a te map Ap ype Co. & C. L. Carburetors 75. Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 
16. W 7 Slaiiins Nag _ Pa here BM es 76. Kermath Motor Co. 
- ? ¥ * me t t . 3 ‘ 
17. Fay & Bowen Co 43. L.V. Fletcher &Co. er 
18. Toppan Boat Co. y e ~ ~ 4d. iviianus otor OrkKs 
19. Great Lakes Boat Bide. Corp’n 44. Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co. 7. Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 
20. The Elco Works “ 80. Standard Motor Const. Co. 
21. W.J. Moxley & Son Watches and Clocks 81. Delaware Marine Motor Co. 
, 45. Wm. Enhose 82. James Craig Engine & Mach. Works 
Boat and Yacht Buslders 46. Keyless Auto Clock Co. 181. Talbot Engineering Corp. 
22. ie mig = oy ae & 47. Jacques Depollier & Son 
as. Seabury Co., Con. 
23. Luders. Marine Construction Co. C TWO-CYCLE 
24. F.S. Nock ompasses 
25. Mathis Yacht Building Co. as alsa lai a ee ee 
26. New York Yacht & Launch & ” wa : — _ » Milanus Stotor Works 
Engine Co. 49. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 85. Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 
~% a sap oe ay & Co. 86. Bridgeport Motor Works 
i elie OI 51. arine Compass Co. 
CUT HERE 1 52. C.D. Durkee & Co. 


Fire Extinguishers 


87. C.D. Durkee & Co, 


i 

| Cushions and U pholstery 

! 53. The Furniture Repair Shop 88. Pyrene Mfg. Co 
. Mfg. Co. 
| 


New York 


54. Louis Dusenbury & Co. 
55. Wicker-Craft Co. 


Sesser acts ck dicananias «otees kes ) 56. The Read Shop Flags 
57. Erskine-Danforth Corp. 
ah Stine Sb bee sole 6 are Mata de Beet elace ea 0 054 | 89. C.D. Durkee & Co. 
IG: ip sti odud Runbedeth eéen aman | . . 90. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Dinghies 91. W. & J. Tiebout. 
SD 5p cicie O6's x Rte oa CAO sacle | 


58. Geo. L. Chaisson 92. Annin & Co. 
Thos. F. Day, Inc. Betsy Ross Flag Co. 
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Geib s& 
What It Does for the Marine Trade 


By listing their names and merchandise in the Buyers’ Guide manufacturers and dealers will be 
in a better position to serve the yachtsman 


Do you know that in 1917 inquiries to this department resulted in the purchase of $45,592.32 
worth of boats, engines and accessories? 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 


Glue (Marine) 


Jeffery’s, L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 


Hollow Spars 


Pigeon Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 


Galley Supplies 
G. Washington Sales Co. 


Ignition Appliances 
Splitdorf Electric Co. 
Bosch Magneto Co. 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Berling Magneto 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Knock-Down Boats 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 
F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. 


Lighting Outfits (Electric) 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 

Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Leece Neville 


Life Preservers 
International Life Suit Corporation 
National Life Preserver Co. 
Universal Safety Mattress Co. 

G. H. Masten Co. 


Machine Tools 


Universal Planer Co., Inc. 
Smith & Hemenway Co. 


Marine Hardware 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 


Marvelite 
Cold Light Mfg. Co. 


Mufflers and Silencers 


L. O. Koven & Bros. 

G. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 

W. & J. Tiebout 


‘] 1] i. @ A) 


Miscellaneous 


. Dupont Industries 


Standard Oil Co. 
Sperry Gyroscope 


Remington Arms U. M. C. Co. 


Basic Products Corp. 


Models and Model Fittings 


Wm. Richards 
Thos. F. Day, Inc. 


Plumbing (Yacht) 


J. H. Curtiss Co., Inc. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Pumps 
M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co. 


Propellers 


Hyde Windlass Co. 
Michigan Wheel Co. 
Columbian Bronze Corp. 


Reverse Gears 


Paragon Gear Works 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 


Sails 


Wilson & Silsby 

Jno. Curtin, Inc. 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wm. H. Griffin 

Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Bottger Bros. 

Briggs & Beckman 
Cousens & Pratt 


Searchlights (Electric) 


Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Cell Beam Corp. 


Yacht Fittings 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


Spray Hoods and Awnings 


Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
C. P. McClellan 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 


Speedometers 
Irwin W. Masters 


Steering Gears 


Edson Mfg. Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


Stoves (Yacht) 


Stamford Foundry Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Tanks (Gasoline and Air) 


L. O. Koven & Bro. 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Tools 


Frank Mossberg Co. 
Universal Planer Co., Inc. 

J. H. Williams & Co. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co 


Uniforms 
S. Appel & Co. 


Varnish and Paints 


Boston Varnish Co 

Devoe & Reynolds 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
Brooklyn Varnish Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Edward Smith Varnish Co. 


Water Proofing 


Robeson Preservo Co. 


Welding 


L. Lawrence & Co. 


Whistles and Outfits 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 
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U. S. Coast Guard Cutter VICTORY, designed by Wm. Gardner & Co., New York, built by American Balsa Co., Inc., New York City. 
Maintained for Hon. Byron D. Newton, Collector of Port of New York. Travels daily between Battery and Quarantine, 93’ long, ©3’ beam, 4’ 
draft. Twin 300 H. P. Sterlings, speed 22% M. P. H. 

After 4 years of service in a number of successful Scout Patrol vessels, such as WHIPPET, 72’ long, speed 28 M. P.H.; SUSANNE, 76’ long, 
speed 25 M. P. H.; CONEJO, 93’ long, speed 31 M. P. H., the 300 H. P. Sterling has been adopted by the U. S. Coast Guard, bearing out our con- 
tention that it is the ONE BIG DEPENDABLE POWER PLANT. The F 300 has dual inlet and dual exhaust valves. 


STERLING ENGINE CO. 1258 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Unfailing Power 


T is the “kick” in the propeller—that feeling 
of reserve power at your finger’s end—which 
gives to motor boating one of its greatest charms. 


But the power must be there when you want it—you must be sure of it. 
That is why Buffalos hold the place they do in the regard of motor boatists. They are reliable. 


The Builders of Buffalos have prepared a book which tells all about Buffalo engines, and why they 
are best for powering work boats, speed boats, launches, yachts and cruisers of all kinds and all sizes. 
It will be sent for the asking. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 
1271-1283 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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STEAM POWER PLANTS 


6 Baw accompanying illustration is given to refresh your mind relative to the 
perilous position in which the motor cruiser or work boat is frequently placed. 

ary to enter a harbor in heavy and stormy weather where 
the waves are breaking high upon the rocks at the entrance only a few yards away 
A failure of the engine at this time means the loss of the vessel and perhaps the 
loss of the lives of all on board. Absolute reliability are features of inestimable 
value, particularly in the larger sizes of motor boats. *The reliability of the 


Talbot steamer, which is a steam motor because of its automatic features and 


compactness, have placed it in a class by itself. 














HE Talbot steam motor is built for'the hardest kind of service and is made 

to swing a large diameter propeller, so that headway and stopping are quickly 
attained when the vessel is in a perilous position. There is no such thing as “killing 
the engine” of a Talbot steamer. There is no cranking. A Talbot motor is 
always ready to start or stop completely at the will of the operator without the 
use of reverse gears in the ordinary sense, as the motor itself is reversible and has no 
dead centers, because of the four cylinders which are double acting and suited 
to pick up the full load any time when the throttle is opened. 


Ask for our Bulletin “‘Y’’ 


The Talbot Engineering Corporation 


66 Broadway New York City 








SACKETT & WILHELMS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 

















Twin Agencies of Power 


SoCOny puts maximum power behind the pistons. Polarine 
holds it there and makes it do the maximum of useful work. 


STANDARD DILCO.EN: 


They make and keep boats speedy. Their use means smallest bills 
for fuel, oil and repairs. 


At all stations showing the red, white and blue SoCOny Sign. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Principal Offices: New York Albany Buffalo Boston 








